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Save The Yosemite 
FRANCES ANN JOHNSON 


As the lovely woodland within the realm of the Old Man of the Mountains was 
saved for New Hampshire’ and the Nation, so California’s privately owned forest 
land within the borders of grand Yosemite Park must be saved from the lumbermen. 

The following poem, winner of first prize in 1929 Yosemite Poetry Contest, 
written by our own Frances Ann Johnson of Littleton, should be a challenge to us 
all to do our utmost in helping to save Yosemite. 


Save the Yosemite! Sovereign Yosemite! 
Temple primeval, where gigantic trees 
Stand in imperial, infinite majesty, 
Bringing vai, trivial man to his knees! 


Save the Yosemite! Troubled Yosemite! 
Fearing the selfish dominion of man; 

Pleading the patriarch friends of eternity 
Bartered for gold in a money-stained plan. 


Save the Yosemite! Living Yosemite! 


Deep-throated pipes of God’s Organ of Prayer, 


Chant devout sanctus in shadow-veiled symphony, 


Is there Recessional echoing there? 


Save the Yosemite! Lovely Yosemite! 
Holy Cathedral, Cyclopian, vast! 
Valley of Titans, colossal their dignity, 
Solemn, imposing, proud Kings of the Past. 


Save. the Yosemite! Fight for Yosemite! 
It shall be done—if the Nation decrees. 
Veteran Monarchs, you’ve earned immortality ! 
©, we must save you, Yosemite trees! 
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The 1929 
EXECUTIVE saw State 


with a new chief execu- 


dawning of 
the Granite 


tive and executive council. Charles 
William Tobey, a Progressive Republi- 
can, made his inaugural address Janu- 
ary 3 in which he advocated forward- 
looking measures. 

The $8,000,000 bond issue for the con- 
struction of permanent highways, which 
has since passed the House of Represen- 
tatives by an overwhelming majority, is 
an administrative measure. 

The attitude of the new governor on 
the matter of most vital importance to 
the state, hydro-electric power, its de- 
velopment and sale, was marked in his 
inaugural by an apparent disposition to 
be amenable to counsel and to hear all 
sides of the question. 

The new governor is forty-nine years 
of age, 1s married, has two sons and two 
daughters, and makes his home in Man- 
chester business 


where he_ established 


headquarters in 1916. familiar 
with the state government, having serve: 
two terms in the Legislature House of 
Representatives, one in the Senate and 
as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1918-1920.. He 
speaker of the House and president of 
the Senate and during his latter term 


He is 


has. been 


of office was acting governor during ab- 
sences of Governor John G. Winant. 
He maintains a residence in Temple. 

The council is four to one Republican. 
The lone Democrat is Cyprien J. Belan- 
ger of Manchester. The Republican 
members are Dr. William H. Leith of 
Lancaster, Harry Merrill of Exeter, 
Harry D. Hopkins of Keene and Harry 
L. Holmes of Henniker. 


New Hampshire's 
LEGISLATIVE Legislature, the 


gest legislative body in 


lar- 


the country, convened in biennial session 
at the beginning of the year and elected 
its officers. George A. Foster of Con- 
cord, Republican, was chosen speaker of 
the Representatives 
Harold K. Davison of Woodsville presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


House of and 


Harrie M. Young 
was re-elected clerk of the House, a post 
he has held many years. 

Some of the major questions before 
the 1929 session are taxation, the bond 
issue to construct permanent highways, 
liquor legislation, power projects, besides 
the usual grist of less important mea- 
sures. 

The new Secretary of State is Enoch 
1). Fuller of Manchester. 

Total valuation of prop- 
TAXATION erty in New Hampshire in 

1928 was $618,849,939, an 
increase in a year of $6,383,559, accord- 
ing to the report of the state tax com- 
mission. 

These figures include property assess- 
ed by selectmen and local assessors, and 
that in unincorporated places on which 
assessment is made by the commission. 
The amount of taxes last year on this 
property was $17,944,011.47, or $296,- 
509.94 more than 1927. 
tax rate is $2.81. 

The report of the Interim Tax Com- 
mission, appointed by Gov. Huntley N. 
Spaulding to study taxation problems 
and bring in a report to the 1929 Legis- 
lature, has caused a great deal of interest 
and is the basis for many of the bills in- 
troduced to remedy existing inequalities 
in the distribution of the tax burden. 


The average 








Milan A. Dickinson of Swanzey was 
chairman of this commission and the 
other members were Robert B. Hamb- 
lett, Nashua; Roy D. Hunter, Clare- 
mont; John W. 


: Pearson, Concord; 
James P. Richardson, Hanover; Sidney 
F. Stevens, Somersworth (since de- 
ceased ;) Joseph O. Tremblay, Manches- 
ter; Laurence F. Whittemore, Pem- 
broke; and George H. Duncan of Jat- 
frey, clerk of the commission, 

One of the most vital recommenda- 
tions of this commission concerns the 
tax on standing timber. The recommen- 
dation reads: 

“Taxation of standing timber in many 
cases is almost confiscatory and we 
therefore recommend the exemption of 
standing timber upon the execution of 
a contract whereby the owner agrees to 
pay the fee at the time the timber is 
cut.” 

Other important recommendations in- 
clude a tax on all personal income not 
now taxed by the tax on the income from 
interest and dividends; a franchise tax 
on clectric utilities and special equali- 
zation fund. 

At a cost of $25,000 the 
KDUCATION Legislature voted an in- 

vestigation of the State 
Normal Schools and University of New 
Hlampshire to ascertain if there is du- 
plication in the matter of teacher train- 
ing courses. 

New Hampshire has more than 15,000 
illiterates, if the figures are correct of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., director of national illiteracy 
crusade. Mrs. Stewart appeared before 
a large gathering of the New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau, in Concord, and advocated 
a school at which there would be no age 
limits or rigid hours for grown-ups who 
need education. 
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Tuition at the College of Agriculture 
at the University of New Hampshire 
will be cut $75 for both in-state and out 
of state students. This cut will affect 
the two-year students only and a reduc 
tion from $150 to $75 for in-state stu- 
dents and from $250 to $175 for out of 
state students will be made under the 
new rule. 

An epidemic which has 
INFLUENZA been variously diagnos 

ed as old fashioned 
grippe, severe colds and a modified form 
of influenza has run riot in the state for 
several weeks. Probably the last named 
disease fits the malady more nearly than 
any other diagnosis. 

The town of Wentworth was so badly 
hit that an appeal was made to the State 
Board of Health for aid. As there is 
no resident physician in the little town 
two state nurses were sent there to take 
care of the sick people. They consulted 
Plymouth physicians by telephone re- 
garding their patients. 

The House and Senate have 
LIQUOK been in the throes of a battle 

over liquor bills during the 
month. A measure sponsored by the 
New Hampshire Anti-Saloon League 
which would make the purchaser equally 
culpable with the buyer started the ball 
rolling in the House. The Senate pass- 
ed a bill of its own based on the as- 
sumption that a man’s house is his cas- 
tle. The fight is still going strong with 
a poor prospect of passing legislation 
strengthening the liquor laws. 

Fifteen women grace the leg- 
WOMEN islative halls this session, 

most of whom are new at 
the game. They have received good 
committee berths and one, Mrs. Maude 
Ferguson of Bristol, a seasoned legisla- 
tor, was given a place on the judiciary 
committee, the first time a woman has 


Or 





PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


ul 


occupied a position on this committee in cision handed down last year by the 


a the history of the state. Supreme Court of the state. 
hire A bill has passed both branches of the A total of 122 women are now serving 
out Legislature making women eligible for as postmasters in the state, according to 
tect appointive office in the state. This priv- a report given out by First Assistant 
duc ilege was denied them through a de- Postmaster General John H. Bartlett. 
stu- 
it of 

the 


has Phillips Academy at Exeter 


NOS- 
oned CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 
form 
> for () Iexeter, fair Exeter, 
imed Unchanged by time art thou, 
than The same we knew in boyhood days, 
The same thou standest now; 
Though youth and years have passed away, 
racy Though far from thee we roam, 
State You welcome us when we return, 
re is Like mother to our home. 
town : sg 
‘itis () [:xeter, fair Exeter, 
Upon thy lawns so green, 
ulted Where Phillips planned and Abbott wrought. 
re- Another race is seen; 
We know them not, O Exeter, 
— These youths of later days, 
But they, as we, beneath thy care, 
battle Pn, ee 
Shall learn to chant thy praise. 
y the 
y the () Exeter, fair Exeter, 
eague Once more we hear thy bell, 
jually (Jnce more we see each shadow fall 
: Where years ago it fell 
e ball : b § , 
We breathe the same pure atmosphere 
sceail We breathed in days of old, 
ie as- When life was new and thought was free, 
s Cus- And hopes were bright as gold. 
- with 
a ae () Exeter, fair Exeter, 
lation aT at 5 : 
Undimmed,. forever shine, 
And God who watches over all, 
e ley- Watch over thee and thine; 
‘SsiOn, Though classmates die and customs chang, 
— Traditions fade away, 


May thy fair light, O Exeter, 


Food : 
ee Burn brightly as today. 


Maude 
29 isla- 
liciary 
in has 











LTaxes--- And More Taxes 


WILLIAM E. 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S tax struc- 
ture, the inequitable operation 
of which has been a fruitful 
theme for our statesmen during several 
decades, seems fated to struggle along 
as it is for awhile longer. The high 
hopes fondly indulged that the Recess 
Tax Commission proposed by the 1927 
Legislature and appointed by Governor 
Huntley N. Spaulding would work out 
a solution to the problem that has stump- 
ed many able and worthy men before 
Men 


who are practiced in sensing the drift of 


them are slowly vaporing away. 


the legislative mind are becoming satis 
fied that the commission’s entire legisla- 
tive program, embracing a dozen or 
thereabouts of bills, is heading for the 
scrap heap. 

No similar commission was ever more 
carefully selected and none ever set about 
a task seemingly better qualified for the 
job in hand than this same commission. 
Nor did any body of men charged with 
an important piece of work ever attend 
to their duties more assiduously. Their 
report has received the praise of Gover- 
nor Spaulding who appointed them and 
of Governor Tobey to whom the recom- 
mendations were made, as a comprehen- 
f 
T 
f 


~ 


sive document displaying knowledge 


— 


the subject considered and deserving 


~ 


the thoughtful attention of the people 
the State. 

What, then, is the explanation of the 
dubiety as to acceptance of the program 
for improvement of a generally admitted 
bad state of affairs’ The criticism most 
generally voiced by legislators inclined 
to discuss the various tax bills before 
them is a belief that the legislation that 
has been proposed has for its chief pur- 


WALLACE 


pose the development of new sources of 
revenue and offers no adequate pro 
vision for relieving property now over- 
taxed of any material part of the load 
being carried. It is a manifestation of 
the old 
New Hampshire characteristic always. 


conservatism that has been a 
The emphasis that has been placed upon 
the revenue producing measures, that is 
the utility franchise tax and the general 
income tax, has been gradually creating 
a feeling that the actual purpose of the 
bills is to find more money 


object of lightening the tax burden on 


, not with the 


general property, but to increase public 
expenditures. 

Whether or not this feeling is well 
founded is not the province of this ar- 
ticle, which is intended to point out the 
situation that seems to have developed 
in the 


Legislature regarding the tax 


measures drafted by the Recess Tax 


Commission. One feature of the rev 
enue producing bills which has made the 
conservative legislators hesitant about 
them is the belief that their passage will 
mean the establishment of a tax depart 
ment of large proportions with a tremen 
dously increased state payroll. This 
feeling is deep-set and unless some sub 
stantial evidence is produced that it i 
erroneous the bills are certain to mect 
with little enthusiasm when they come 
from the committee. 

The report of the Recess Commission 
which considered the desirability of 
abolishing, or consolidating, some of the 
state departments has had something to 
do with the prevailing diffidence about 
creating a new army of office holders. 
This commission, declaring the difficulty 


attending getting rid of a state depart 


[6] 
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TAXES—AND MORE TAXES 


ment once it is established, contented 
itself with suggesting the abolishment 
of one minor official drawing one of the 
smallest of state salaries; then proposed 
the creation of a new department which 
would add to the salary list several times 
the amount that would be cut off by the 
removal of the one little fellow. And, 
at that, the new department that was 
proposed undoubtedly would be a good 
thing for the State. 

But, as not infrequently happens, the 
casual confession that it is much easier 
to create an official position than it is to 
get rid of one, and that, in any event, 
the only safe time to think of abolishing 
a department is when the head of it dies, 
or resigns, made a stronger impression 
on the legislators than the meritorious 
proposal of a new department. Whether 
rightly or wrongly there is a feeling, 
quite general, that a serious effort to 
consolidate the business of some of the 
state departments, with an eye solely 
turned on the needs of the state would 
bring about some desirable changes in 
the official ensemble. All these things 
are being bruited around the legislative 
halls and are having a tendency to give 
pause to the Representatives and Sena- 
tors in their contemplation of bills which 
will create new places on the payroll. 

Getting back to the tax legislation pro- 
gram, in addition to the uncertainty 
about creating a raft of new state em- 
ployees, another weakness is the interre- 
lation of the numerous bills. There 
seems a necessity of passing all of them, 
if one is passed. One of the reasons 
why amendments to the state constitu- 
tion have been turned down so consist- 
ently has been the insistence of conven- 
tion delegates to submit a large number 
of proposals for changes in the consti- 
tution. Such a variety of proposals were 
made that it was next to impossible to 


N 


concentrate on any of one them, however 
important it might be, and although 
more or less pretentious so-called cam- 
paigns of education have been attempted, 
conflicting views of the voters on the 
different amendments proposed, have 
usually resulted in a general disposition 
to vote “No” on everything. That is the 
state of mind the members of the Legis- 
lature appear to be in regarding the ex- 
tensive tax program. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of the 
Recess Tax Commission was the timidity 
in relation to the gasoline tax. This is 
a moot question. There is a radical dif- 
ference of opinion on it so far as open 
expressions from those actively agitating 
highway improvements on a large scale 
are concerned. One school of thought, 
apparently in the ascendant among the 
legislative leaders, has elected to soft 
pedal it, on the theory that it is unpop- 
ular and if it was generally understood 
a gas tax increase must be had to pay for 
the larger scale of highway construction 
in contemplation, the good roads pro- 
gram would fall by the wayside. But 
those who have given the subject care- 
ful consideration are convinced that 
Governor Spaulding is right in his con- 
tention that the gas tax increase can be 
delayed, but not evaded in the long run, 
if any extensive road building is to be 
done. There was disappointment in the 
Recess Tax Commission’s failure to deal 
with this question in the same construc- 
tive and comprehensive manner as the 
other tax matters were discussed in the 
report. | 

Another obstacle the recess commis- 
sion’s program is encountering is the 
pretty generally defined belief that the 
income tax has been proposed to pro- 
vide money for highway construction 
that otherwise would be raised by an in- 
crease in the gasoline tax. No proposed 








acclaim 
from those who are to be called upon to 


tax increase evokes popular 
pay it; nor is there any wave of enthu- 
siasm from a class of tax-payers when 
they believe they are being discriminated 
against to relieve another class, who 
should pay the tax under an equitable 
arrangement. In spite of a quite com- 
mon assumption to the contrary, there 
are still a number of persons in New 
Hampshire who do not own automobiles, 
even thougi on the basis of comparative 
There 


is some resentment among the latter over 


incomes they might afford a car. 


the proposal to tax their income in order 
to avoid a gas tax increase to be paid by 
those who are using the hard surface: 
highways, and who are the ones demand- 
ing the good roads. 

Moreover, motorists who have given 
thoughtful consideration to the proposed 
income tax are wondering what boots it 
to them to save a little on their gasoline 
tax and pay a lot of income tax. There 
was a notion that the income tax would 
be attractive to the farmers of the state, 
who might entertain a theory that it was 
a practicable method to get at the pay 
envelopes of city workers, and that the 
farmers would not be bothered with it. 
But the memories of the older farmers 
hark back to that period when there was 


a great to-do about getting at the city 


fellows by jacking up the poll tax. Old 
timers in the Legislature recall how 
some of the members from the rural 


sections, fretful over the onerous taxes 
assessed against their tangible property 
and the apparent immunity of the person 
who owned no real estate, were wont to 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


declaim with gusto about the delightful 
prospect of a five or ten dollar poll tax. 

In the course of time there came a five 
dollar poll tax, levied to pay the state 
bonus awarded the World War veterans. 
There was no insistent demand for its 
continuance when the bonus bonds were 
paid, for it proved to be just some more 
added to what the farmers had been pay- 
ing right along and it bore as heavily 
on them as it did on city people having 
small incomes. Hence they are skeptical 
about the claims that the income tax 
will merely catch the city workers, with- 
out being any drag on their own bank- 
roll. A favorable point about the gaso- 
line tax is the certain knowledge that the 
amount paid by the motorist is govern- 
ed entirely by the number of gallons of 
gas burned up on the highways. And 
the income tax keeps clicking merrily 
along whether one is keping his money 
freely circulating, or is practicing habits 
of thrifty saving. 

The foregoing is a sample of the line 
of talk being heard around the Legisla- 
ture, which forces the conclusion that 
another ambitious attempt to bring about 
needed changes in the taxing system has 
gone awry. Improving existing condi- 
tions is a slow process, and in view of 
the present capacity of the public intel- 
ligence to absorb things, more rapid pro 
gress is likely to be made by going at 
the problems in piecemeal fashion than 
by attempting any far-reaching shake-up. 

Also, the millenium will be more ad- 
vantageously approached when the lead 
ers tackle their problems courageously 
instead of catering to fancied popular 
prejudices. 





Be Thyself 


HARRY TAYLOR 


KNEW a boy who used to live in 

the same street as I when I was a 

boy. We used to call him little 
Lord Fauntleroy. His father was dead 
and he used to live with two maiden 
aunts. He was never allowed to play 
with other boys in the street and he 
always wore a velvet suit just like the 
original Lord Fauntleroy. Perhaps his 
mother and aunts thought that he was a 
second edition of that paragon of all the 
virtues of boyhood. 

When my friends and I used to come 
home from the woods and moors where 
we had been having a fine time making 
fires or damming streams and doing all 
the things that boys delight to do he 
would be watching for our return and 
would look at us over the front or the 
back gate and there was a world of 
longing in his eyes. 

He was robbed of all the natural joys 
of childhood because his elders had a 
ready-made ideal that they thought he 
ought to fit. They never saw him as he 
really was and ought to have been; they 
saw only the little idol of their dreams. 
And as he grew up he had to fit into 
their pattern, not into one of his own. 
He was fitted to be a clerk in a bank, 
so they thought. That was a nice gen- 
teel kind of occupation where he would 
always be able to look like a gentleman 
and never mix with dirty and vulgar 
working men. 

He always seemed to me to be a man 
in disguise; at rare and fitful moments 
did one perceive traces of the man that 
he really might have been. There were 
whole areas of life that he ought to 
have explored, dozens of people with 
whom he ought to have rubbed shoul- 


ders. He could discover through them 
the kind of man he was, his likings, his 
predilections and his preferences and so 
in the end find his own niche in life and 
fill it manfully by being himself. 

He never married. His mother and 
aunts lived to be very old and they took 
excellent care that no designing female 
should ensnare their precious boy. It is 
said that he took the reins into his own 
hands once and started to work in some 
line of engineering that covered him 
with grime and grease, but evidently his 
mother and his aunts were too strong for 
him for he was not long out of the bank. 

Some parents do a great deal of harm 
by forcing their children to conform to 
some narrow ideal of life and character. 
They never realize that God does not 
make children to fit into the ideals and 
aims of parents. A philosopher has said 
that God breaks the mould immediately 
He has formed a man. That is true. 
Each person born into the world comes 
out of a mould entirely his or her own; 
nobody else could fit into it; nobody 
else could be the kind of person that 
other is. The proverb says: “Train up 
a child in the way that he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” Too many parents mistake the 
meaning of that proverb and think that 
they ought to train up a child in the way 
that they think that he should go. But 
it is his own way that he should go, and 
his own way that he should be en- 
couraged to find out for himself. The 
art of teaching and of training the child, 
it seems to me, is to provide materials 
and facilities for the child to find and 
be himself. 

To be oneself is a wonderful thing; 


[9] 
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to be oneself wholly and completely is 
to embark upon the most glorious ad- 
venture that offer. To be 
oneself is to gather to one’s back all the 
forces of the universe for to be oneself 


life can 


one fits in perfectly with the universe of 
which one is a part. 

It was asserted not many years ago 
that men could never fly through the air. 
But there was a way by which men could 
fly if they could find it. In order to 
find it they had to discover how to fit 
their machines to the laws of the uni- 
No 
would ever fly unless it was designed to 
work with the laws of dynamics and 
use those laws so that the air lifted the 
machine instead of allowing it to crash 
to the ground a broken wreck. 


verse. heavier-than-air machine 


So it is, figuratively speaking, when 
we try to fly to our ideals and be our- 
selves at our highest and our best. We 
have first of all to inform ourselves of 
the spiritual laws of dynamics and use 
them in the building of our own charac- 
ter. We have to develop a technique 
of living that fits our particular person- 
ality. ‘There is one way for thee”, says 
the poet, “but one. 
it; pursue it.” 

How then shall we discover the kind 
of man or the kind of woman that we 
really are? First of all, are we cherish- 
ing any illusions about ourselves? Are 
we really doing the work or being the 
kind of person that we ought to be? If 
our parents did not set us at the wrong 
task in life it is possible that we may 
have set ourselves at it. 


Inform thyself of 


Even the great- 
est persons have had their illusions about 
themselves in this way. It is said that 
Napoleon thought more about himself as 
a musician than he did of himself as a 
general. The Kaiser fancied himself as 
a sculptor. the Sixteenth of 
France thought himself a very clever 


Louis 





locksmith and misspent the greater part 
of his time in the smithy when he might 
have been stemming the tide of bloody 
revolution that was rising over the fair 
land of France. 

We may be attracted to some art or 
profession and waste a good deal of time 
at it when our real talents lie in another 
direction altogether. We may _ waste 
our time singing when we ought to be 
studying mathematics, or make the night 
hideous with the discords of our saxo- 
phone when we ought to be asleep pre- 
paring our body for the more efficient 
performing of our day’s work. 

Or again, we may have the very 
proper notion that we ought to be this or 
that but at the same time think that we 
are so good and clever at it that we don’t 
have to spend all the time in preparation 
that other mortals have to do. There 
is no profession that I know of, no trade 
or craft that is of any worth, that does 
not demand hard and steady study. 

Very often the unthinking person will 
see the ease with which some great artist 
or craftsman performs his particular 
work and remark, “How easy. I think 
I'll do that. I'll be a singer or a painter 
or a writer.” Such a person never stops 
to think of the long, long years of gruel- 
ling hard work that has gone into the 
production of that easy skill or facility 
of expression. Sometimes we have to 
be very severe with ourselves and learn 
to be our own severest critics before we 
can even start to become ourselves at 
our highest and our best. 

Then again the 
The word 
“person” comes from the Latin “per- 
sona” which means a mask. 


we lose power by 
many masks that we wear. 


And some- 
times the persona or mask that we wear 
shows a very different being from the 
real person. The social mask is so often 
assumed and people lose power by as- 
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suming a pose that is in accordance with 
the style or the conventions of the time 
even when they know in their heart of 
hearts that they despise that particular 
convention. Time and time again, our 
neurologists tell us men and women 
break down under the strain of trying 
to live according to social conventions 
that they really despise. But they as- 
sume the persona or mask because their 
particular set or clique assumes that kind 
of pose. 

Professional people sometimes do this 
and lose a great deal of their native 
worth and power in consequence. A 
minister tells a story that will illustrate 
my point. He went back to a former 
parish in Maine and visited a friend of 
his who was a member of his old church. 
“Well”, he asked the old lady, “how 
do you like the new minister?” “Oh,” 
she replied, “I don’t care very much for 
him.” “Why? How's that?” he asked. 
“He’s too sanctimonious,’ she _ said. 
“I’m like Maud Royden, I hate religious 
people. I like folks to be natural.” 

The minister she spoke of might have 
been a very tine fellow had he been him- 
self. But he chose to hide himself under 
a false ministerial pose which repelled 
more people than it attracted. One of 
the reasons that people feel uncomfort- 
able and self-conscious in the presence 
of a minister is because of this pose. 
When Maud Royden said that she hated 
religious people she meant just this type 
of person, the person that wears the per- 
sona or mask of religion and is cen- 
sorious and pharasaical in consequence. 

The real minister or religious person 
does not need to pose in order to show 
his religion. If he is really religious and 
has dedicated his life to goodwill and 
service then people feel it as soon as 
they come into his presence and are up- 
lifted and strengthened by the contact. 
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But the person who poses or assumes a 
part for the sake of effect loses power 
and prevents the result for which they 
are striving. 

Just think of one of these “religious” 
persons and then think of such a person 
as Abraham Lincoln and see the differ- 
ence. If ever a man “was himself” sure- 
ly Abraham Lincoln was. He dared to 
be himself and express himself. As a 
matter of fact he made no profession of 
religion at all and yet no one could come 
into his presence without feeling that 
here was a really religious man. Lincoln 
dared so much to be himself that people 
thought him queer and eccentric and yet 
he would have lost a great deal of his 
power had he tried to hide himself under 
some conventional pose. 

Many people fail to become them- 
selves because of some quality that they 
suppress. They may have some ambi- 
tion that would not harmonize with their 
family or social group. Sometimes a 
wife, out of love for her husband, tries 
to be the kind of person that he wishes 
her to be and not herself at all. There 
is always trouble of some kind when this 
happens. The trouble may not be ap- 
parent and the wife may never complain 
but the fact that she is trying to make 
herself other than she really is is being 
registered all the same. The suppres- 
sion that she has to exercise wrecks her 
health in some way or other. 

In one of George Eliot’s novels there 
is the story of Catherine Furse who for 
long years was married to a man to 
whom she could never reveal herself 
simply because she had not the gift of 
expression. But at last, by sheer ac- 
cident, he discovers her as she really is 
and he is amazed. 

It is marvellous how a person may be 
born anew into his or her real self by 
a word or a simple deed of love or rec- 
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ognition. We ought to be very careful 
that in our walk through life we do not 
completely suppress some other person 
for our own satisfaction. It is being 
done continually. Mothers sometimes 
do it with their sons or daughters. It 
may be that the parent is old and alone 
in the world and leans heavily upon the 
son or daughter. I knew a case where 
a man’s real self was totally suppressed 
because he felt that he had to satisfy 
the needs of his mother and her likes and 
prejudices. He never had a chance to 
be himself; he had to appear the man 
he was not in order to please his mother. 

You will remember that Jesus was 
faced with this situation. His parents 
wanted him to stay at home and be the 
orthodox Jew that they knew but he 
wanted to be something entirely differ- 
ent. He felt that he had a great work to 
do in life and when he had to choose 
between being himself and pleasing his 
parents he had to insist upon himself 
even though it hurt and wounded his 
parents very much. 

This self of ours is the most precious 
thing in the world; it is infinitely 
precious to us; it is infinitely pre- 
cious to the rest of the world. There 
are, of course, times when we have to 
suppress and deny ourselves but in doing 
that we have to be very sure that we are 
not robbing ourselves entirely of the 
right to be ourselves. There comes a 
time when we must unlock the tender 
enfolding arms and insist that the dear 
one stand more alone. We ought to do 
this if the demands upon our time or 
our energy or our emotions are such 
that we are left no time to be ourselves. 
We ought to do it for a two fold reason; 
first of all it is very right and proper 
that we should have the time and the 
energy to be ourselves within certain 
reasonable limits; secondly, the persons 


that are making the demands are not 
being fair to themselves. They, too, were 
made, not to lean upon and crush another 
all their life, but to stand alone as far 
as it is possible and fulfill their own ob- 
ligations. There are many exceptions to 
this rule, of course, and each must judge 
for himself but in the main it would be 
better if we insisted upon ourselves and 
our God-given rights. 

I have said that the most precious 
thing in life is the free and full expres- 
sion of the human personality. Just 
think for a moment of the persons who 
have done most for the world, the men 
and the women who have their names 
written in letters of gold on the pages of 
history. Without one exception they are 
the men and women who have dared to 
be themselves and to insist upon giving 
what they had to give to the world in 
their own way. Henry Ford is a great 
man because he has dared to be himselt 
and to insist upon his own way of doing 
things. Colonel Lindbergh is a great 
man and beloved of the people for the 
same reason. He has dared to be him 
self and dared to remain himself in spite 
of all the adulation and temptation to 
be otherwise that has been thrown in his 
way. Jesus says: ‘If thine eye be single 
then thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” We all like to see single-eyed 
and single-hearted people, men and 
women who are giving expression to the 
light and the power of God in the way 
that is their own. We all like to meet 
men and women whose personalities ex 
ude strength and magnetism because 
they are daring to be themselves at their 
highest and their best. 

It is the elusive magic of personality, 
in all walks of life, that makes men and 
women stand out and become a force in 
the world. And personality in its es- 
sence is being oneself at one’s highest 














and one’s best. Emerson says: “Who 
has more soul than I masters me though 
he should not raise a finger.” 

It is said that Walt Whitman, upon 
one occasion, went out with a U. S. of- 
ficial to one of the Indian reservations. 
The official had a superior pose that he 
always adopted when in contact with the 
Indians. The result was that they also 
barrier and 
relationship was impossible. 


put up a all harmonious 
But when 
they came in contact with Walt Whit- 
how different was the 


man response. 


They felt that he was one of them and 
that all 
them. Walt was just his natural self; he 
did not have to speak to show them the 
kind of man he was. 


barriers were down between 


I have often wondered at the immense 
power of Spurgeon, the great English 
preacher. He had a huge following all 
over Great Britain and the colonies and 
his sermons were read and pondere« 
over in almost every village and hamlet 
in the Empire. And yet the magic of the 
man did not lie in the written word. 
Some of the sermons—the greater part 
of them—were rather poor when read in 
cold print. One had to hear the man and 
come in contact with his living presence 
to understand his power. Here again 
was a man who had dared to be himself. 


NOT LOST YET 







Not Lost Yet 
HELEN TUFTS 


The sound of wheels on a cold, cold morn, 
As they squeak along on the snow, 
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The rest of the Baptists looked askance 
at him and, in the beginning, tried to 
drive him from the denomination. So 
it was with Beecher. His methods were 
original and unconventional and shocked 
many people at first but he also was 
great because he dared to be himself. 

Personality is the greatest power in 
the world just because God is expressing 
Himself through persons and whosoever 
has most of God has most of power. 
Whosoever dares to be himself becomes 
a direct channel for the living expression 
of the Life Force. To be oneself means 
to develop a power of attention and 
mastery that is truly wonderful. This 
comes about through being able to throw 
oneself, as it were, with all one’s con- 
centrated powers on the doing of the 
thing that expresses oneself. 

There is power trying to flow through 
everyone but very often it meets with 
all kinds of obstructions. The result is 
that most people seem to get only forty 
of fifty per cent efficiency when they 
ought to be getting eighty or ninety. In 
order to get this power one has to dare to 
be oneself, dare to try out this and that 
until one has found one’s right niche in 
life, dare to appear human and natural 
at all times and dare, if necessary, to 
stand alone. 


Is a sound that thrilled the heart of a child 
And not so long ago! 


It’s not a sound of by-gone years, 
But one that she still can hear, 
For a few wheels still squeak by on the snow 


In the wintriest part of the year. 





Mary D. Davts 


Mrs. 














NE of the most worth while re- 
QO quests for funds that have come 
before the appropriations com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire 1929 
Legislature is that which comes from the 
State Board of Health asking for 
$21,000 to continue the work of the 
Division of Maternity, Infancy, and 
Child Hygiene, which was created by an 
act of the Legislature of January, 1921. 
The object of the division was the 
promotion of maternal, infant and child 
hygiene. The work was to be carried 
on in cooperation with the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, under 
the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, which provided federal aid to the 
amount of $12,988.31 annually. The 
state of New Hampshire met the federal 
appropriation with $7,988.31, giving a 
total of $20,976.62 annually for the 
work of this division. 

Under an act of the United States 
Congress the federal funds under the 
Sheppard-Towner bill cease June 30, 
1929. Unless the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature sees fit to provide the funds to 
carry on the work, one of the most vitally 
important welfare movements in this 
state will cease to function. 

Under the efficient direction of Mrs. 
Mary D. Davis of Manchester, who has 
succeeded Miss Elene Crough as direct- 
or of this division, New Hampshire has 
gained an enviable place in the country 
in regard to its infant mortality rate. 

The special charge of the division was 
to be the expectant mother, the infant 
and the preschool child. The types of 
work to be carried on were prenatal, in- 
fant welfare, child welfare, health edu- 
cation along every phase of child life 
and preparation for parenthood. 


Saving New Hampshire Babtes 
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In a recent report from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, New Hampshire is listed 
as one of the nine states that has lowered 
its infant mortality since the establish- 
ment of this division. 

Mrs. Davis, in her last annual report, 
gives a clear idea of what is being ac- 
complished in this state through the 
division. 

Mrs. Davis’ report of the activities 
of the Division of Maternity, Infancy 
and Child Hygiene. July 1, 1927-June 
30, 1928. 

The program of the Division of 
Maternity, Infancy and Child Hygiene 
of the State Board of Health varied this 
year to the extent that we rearranged our 
districts and are now giving to every 
section of the state an all year round 
nursing service. The special charge of 
the division is the expectant mother, the 
infant and the preschool child. The types 
of work carried on are: 

Prenatal 

Infant Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Health Education Along Every Phase 
of Child Life 

Preparation for Parenthood 

More universal and intensive prenatal 
work has been carried on, more educa- 
tional work through our hygiene and 
maternity and infancy class, with a con- 
tinuation and expansion of our diph- 
theria immunization for the preschool 
child. 

There is no question in the public 
mind regarding the value of the mater- 
nity and infancy work. This has been 
proven conclusively by the splendid sup- 
port of every women’s organization in 
the state, and by the great majority of 
citizens, men and women. The physi- 
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cians of the state have given of their 
time and effort freely. A splendid letter 
was recently issued to the medical pro- 
fession of the state by the president of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society, in 
which he says: 

“As president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the very important effort 
which is being made to reduce the 
maternity and infant mortality of the 
state. Much good work has already been 
accomplished through our State Board of 
Health in helping to educate the public 
concerning prenatal and maternal care.” 

We have given and received coopera- 
tion from every other health agency in 
the state, official and non-official. 

NURSING SERVICE 

The nursing staff consists of five full- 
time nurses. Each nurse carries approx- 
imately two counties. Our nursing 
service is undoubtedly the most import- 
ant of our activities. It is a well known 
fact that the success or failure of any 
public health program depends upon the 
personality and knowledge of the nurses 
employed to carry on the work. Our 
nurses are mature women of fine train- 
ing and experience. The majority have 
had special training at Maternity Center 
\ssociation, New York City. 


PRENATAL 


Our prenatal program is planned with 
the view of giving to every expectant 
mother in New Hampshire the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the value of prenatal 
care, good obstetrics and good postnatal 
care. Any program of economy that does 
not take into consideration the conserva- 
tion of maternal life is not fundamental- 
ly sound. The home is the foundation of 
society and the mother is the heart of 
the home. We cannot afford to lose our 
New Hampshire mothers. 


To our home visiting and educational 
work has this year been added a very 
fine series of prenatal letters which are 
available on application to the office. 
That we are getting results is shown in 
the following table showing the mortality 
rates for the past 6 years. 

Maternal Mortality Rates 


Rates per 1,000 Living and Stillbirths 


1922 6.10 
1923 6.88 
1924 5.98 
1925 6.94 
1926 7.7\ 
1927 5.56 


INFANT WELFARE 


In our work with the expectant 
mother, we stress the value to herself 
and to her baby of breast feeding. There 
are between eight and nine thousand 
babies born in New Hampshire each 
year, and in a recent survey made of in- 
fant feeding we obtained the following 
figures on breast feeding: 

Breast fed at birth 57%. 

Breast fed at one month 43.5%. 

Breast fed at three months 24.8%. 

Breast fed at six months 15.1%. 

Pediatricians tell us that with onlv 
five per cent of mothers is nursing a 
physical impossibility. Why are not more 
of our babies breast fed? A breast fed 
baby has a much better chance of living 
during the first few weeks and months 
of life than a bottle fed one. 

We contact the home of all new babies 
through letters, books, diet slips, pamph- 
lets on child training, child management, 
protection against communicable  dis- 
eases, etc., from the time the birth cer- 
tificate is received until the child enters 
school. The reduction in our infant 
mortality clearly shows that our educa- 
tional canipaign for parents has brought 
about results. 
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Infant Mortality Rates 
Rates per 1,000 Living Births 


1922 80.00 
1923 93.27 
1924 79.36 
1925 75.73 
1926 78.61 
1927 69.72 


CONFERENCES 


Through our infant and_ preschool 
health conferences, we try to teach the 
value of frequent examinations for phy- 
sical defects and disease. Properly 
planned and carried out, the conference 
cannot fail to arouse the interest of the 
parents and the citizens in general in 
community health work. 

Health is life’s most precious posses- 
sion, and the value of good health, es- 
pecially child health and the prevention 
of disease, is a subject of increasing in- 
terest and thought to the great majority 
of people. 

The examinations at our conferences 
are carried on by the local physicians. 
We are fortunate in having two health 
specialists, and many other physicians in- 
tensely interested in child health confer- 
ence work. Every year a great deal of 
corrective work is done following the 
conferences—this by private physicians, 
clinics and hopsitals. 


TOXIN-ANTITOXIN CLINICS 


Our campaign of diphtheria immun- 
ization has been continued in 13 new 
towns during the past year with approx- 
imately 2,500 children protected against 
diphtheria. This work has been carried 
on by the State Epidemiologist, and in 
many towns by the local physicians. 

Our proceeding is to give the immun- 
izing treatment, followed within one 
vear by the Schick tests. The demand 
for this type of service has been almost 


more than we could care for. Under the 
supervision of the State Board of Health, 
the work has been organized and carried 
on by local health authorities and 
physicians. 

Ciass Work 


Our class work, or group education, 
has been carried on with three distinct 
groups. Our course in maternity and in- 
fant hygiene consisting of six lessons is 
given to groups of women in the various 
communities, in order that they may be 
informed and be in a postiion to give 
helpful and correct advice and assistance 
when called upon. 

Our class work with girls in the high 
schools is carried on at the request and 
with the cooperation of the home eco- 
nomic teachers. We are now covering 
the principal high schools of the state 
with our personal hygiene, maternity and 
infancy courses. These classes are given 
in school hours, and the pupils receive 
credits for them as with the other 
studies. It is one of the best received 
studies in the school curriculum. Papers 
are corrected by the nurse giving the 
course. 

It is the general opinion of parents and 
educators that a somewhat similar course 
should be prepared for boys. Parent- 
hood is the oldest vocation in the world 
It is surely the most universal, one of 
the most important. Why have we hesi- 
tated about training our boys and girls 
for it? 

Our little mothers’ classes include 
girls from 10 to 16. These are well at- 
tended. The classes are usually followed 
by an examination and graduation exer- 
cises, with every child receiving a button 
admitting her to the Little Mothers’ 
Organization of New Hampshire, and a 
blue ribbon for those receiving the high- 
est marks. 

We hope to extend this class work, 
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knowing well that it is only through edu- 
cation that we may hope to continue to 
bring about a continued reduction in our 
mortality rates. 

VIsuAL EDUCATION 

During the year several new pieces 
of educational literature have been added 
to our mailing library. 

Home-Making in New Hampshire— 
this is distributed through our town 
clerks with the marriage license. In this 
way we are able to reach the young pro- 
spective parents. Formerly we have had 
no’ way of reaching the new mothers and 
home-makers of our state. 

Our new prenatal letters—if the moth- 
er’s name, address and month of preg- 
nancy is sent to the office, a timely, 
friendly letter is sent each month until 
the baby’s birth. These letters are in- 
tended to complement the work of the 
physician. 

Posture—simple exercises and instruc- 
tions regarding the value of good posture 
starting with the baby and continuing 
through the preschool age when good 
posture habits should be established. 

Diet and time cards—a general idea of 
the proper diet for the baby and young 
child, together with something on train- 
ing. Character formation begins a birth, 
and it is just as much the duty of par- 
ents to care for the mental development 
of the child as for the physical. 

The child from 2-6—covering the pre- 
school period with advice on posture, 
diet, training, play, rest, physical exam- 
ination, character training and develop- 
ment and prevention of disease. 

Publications—a list of our pamphlets 
and publications that may be obtained on 
request. 

Exhibits—our exhibit material has 
been universally used. Our prenatal ex- 
hibit, layette, Chase doll, posters, min- 


iature house, travel over the state to 
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institutes, health meetings, fairs. The 
teachers in our home economic classes 
much apprecaite this service. 

Books—our cooperation with the 
National Health Library has enabled us 
to place several new books in our circu- 
lating library. 


PERMANENT HEALTH COMMITTEES 


It is not hard to realize how impossible 
it would be to carry on our great volume 
of work without help. In almost every 
town of the state we have organized 
community health committees composed 
of the men and women of the township 
interested in child health. These are per- 
manent committees and are trained to aid 
the nurse and stand ready to help with 
conferences, classes, immunization clin- 
ics, corrective follow-up work, or any 
health program in their town. 


COOPERATION 


Too much cannot be said-in praise of 
the splendid cooperation received from 
the state organizations. 

The Women’s Federation work with 
us and for us. In the majority of our 
towns the club women sponsor our health 
activities. 

The Parent- Teachers Association 
gives splendid assistance. This coming 
year they are planning to assist in every 
way with our preschool work, and are 
organizing with us for self-directed study 
groups on every phase of child care. 

The New Hampshire Tuberculosis 
Association nurses and the Maternity 
and Infancy nurses work together as- 
sisting each other at conferences and 
clinics. 

The County Farm Bureau through 
their agents assist with food exhibits 
and talks on nutrition. 

Local officials, city and town, have 
furnished office room for our nurses, 
buildings for our clinics and confer- 
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ences and transportation for our children 
to and from these conferences. One 
group of town fathers appropriates $100 
each year for our follow-up corrective 
work. 

The public health nurses of the state 
have rendered splendid services and giv- 
en wonderful assistance in conferences, 
clinics and follow-up work. In some 
towns the Red Cross nurse has assumed 
the entire burden of the follow-up work 
with excellent results. 

Splendid assistance is also received 
from the official and non-official social 
service agencies. 

The establishment of the Division of 
Maternity, Infancy and Child Hygiene 
in New Hampshire has accomplished 
some of the things it set out to do. The 
people of New Hampshire are alive to 
the duty we owe to our present and 
future generations. We have developed 
a high state of civilization and we ex- 
pect these children to carry on, and to 
be able to do this we must give them 
every oppartunity, but the greatest is 
mental and physical health. The right to 
be well born, an equal chance for life, 
building up health and character in the 
early years is surely the most essential 
thing. Education, and progress are vital, 


NIGHTFALL ON THE MOORLANDS 
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but they avail little if a child has not 
health—physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual. 


Following is the statistical report: 


Total number of home visits 11,871 
Total number of prenatal cases 

under supervision 308 
Total number of infants under 
supervision 2,284 
Total number of preschool chil- 

dren under supervision 6,607 
Total number of inspections to 

maternity homes 26 
Total number of visits to baby 

boarding homes 44 
Total number of conferences held 104 
Total number of children ex- 

amined 3,384 
Total number of children having 

defects corrected 714 


Total number of defects under 
treatment 797 
Class Work 
Number of classes for young 
girls 20 
Number of classes for commun- 
ity groups 15 
Number of health talks given 


by staff 416 


Nightfall on the Moorlands in Late November 


HILDRETH L. ALLISON 


The twilight falls, and dusk spreads o’er the moorlands; 
Now shadows somber fall on sea and sand; 

Bleak breezes scourge the waves to seething anger 
And swish the searing sedges of the strand. 


The pale new moon appears and climbs the heavens 
Where, crescent shaped, she spreads her silvery light 
Full, clear and cold on all that lies beneath her, 


Day’s given o’er the care of Earth to Night. 








STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON LAWN oF HIGH SCHOOL AT MANCHESTER 








Some Manchester Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln 


FRED W. LAMB 


HE immortal Abraham Lincoln 
once came to Manchester and 
delivered a_ political address 
just prior to the canvass for the nomi- 
nation for President in 1860. He spoke 
from the platform in old Smyth’s Hall, 
now known as the Park Theatre, on the 
evening of March 1, 1860. Those who 
had the privilege of being present state 
that it was the most inspiring occasion 
they ever attended. 

On the day before the evening upon 
which he was to speak the city was 
plastered with great posters 
announcing: “Tonight Abraham Lincoln 
will speak in Smyth’s Hall.” The night 
was a very bad one, a heavy storm pre- 
vailing, but notwithstanding this fact 
the hall was packed to the doors and 
many were obliged to stand throughout. 
The platform, which was then on the 
west side of the hall, was filled with in- 
vited guests and Baldwin’s Cornet band 
gave a most delightful and harmonious 
concert before and after the speaking, 
a feature which was much enjoyed. 

The notice which had been given was 
extremely short as it was not known 
whether he could be brought here to 
speak or not, he being on a tour of the 
east and speaking in Concord just pre- 
vious to coming here. The meeting was 
characterized by the most earnest 
attention to the remarks of the eloquent 
speaker, interrupted occasionally by 
tremendous applause. His personal 


yellow 


appearance was not at all prepossessing, 
being so tall and angular and his long 
arms hanging loosely by his sides. 


All 
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this was soon forgotten, however, when 
he began to speak. 

It is claimed, and it is doubtless true, 
that his visit to this city marked the first 
time his name was presented at a public 
gathering as the next president of the 
United States. He was introduced by 
the president of the Republican club, 
the late ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth, who 
in the course of his remarks referred to 
Lincoln as the man who would be the 
next president of the United States. 
This fact was later freely commented 
upon as being a remarkable prophecy. 

Most of the well known men in the 
city were present, among them being 
George W. O. Tebbetts, the former 
druggist, Major S. S. Piper, William G. 
Garmon and Captain David Perkins. 
The front of the hall on the outside was 
draped with a large flag, which is still in 
the possession of Mrs. Marion C. Smyth, 
widow of Hon. Frederick Smyth. Mr. 
Lincoln stopped while here at the Old 
City Hotel, then kept by D. T. Norris 
and his well known signature, “A. 
Lincoln” may be seen on the register of 
the old hotel, which is preserved at the 
Manchester city library. 

Most of those who listened to him 
received the impression of an _ old 
fashioned, straightforward, honest, kind- 
ly man, and one firm in his convictions. 
He reasoned in a calm, unostentatious 
way, and spoke largely on the abolition 
of slavery. Once he finished his speech 
but the crowd clamored noisily for him 
to continue, and he resumed, speaking 
from one and ane-half to two hours. 
There was a magnetism about him, 
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something irresistible in his logic, that 
was confined to him alone. It was said 
at the time, that this element of personal 
magnetism which Lincoln possessed in 
such a marked degree, was a matter of 
study on the part of several eminent 
professors who came to Manchester to 
listen to him and followed him about 
from place to place, trying to learn the 
secret of his power over an audience. 

In the course of his speech he made 
the remark that “he had never seen a 
disunionist from principle.’ At this 
the Rev. Mr. Foss stood up and said, 
“Sir, you behold one.” Lincoln made 
some remark and then went on with 
his speech. He made some declarations 
and then looking at Foss said, “What 
does my disunion friend think of that?” 
Foss replied, and this going on for some 
time, many of the audience began to get 
uneasy. The late Hon. George C. Gil- 
more was in the audience and he told a 
friend if Foss interrupted the speaker 
again he would shut him up. Sure 
enough, a minute later, Foss again 
began to interrupt Lincoln. Mr. Gil- 
more then shouted, “He’s crazy.” Im- 
mediately there was a great commotion 
but Foss was prevented from speaking 
again. 

At the close of the speech, three times 
three cheers were given for Lincoln and 
three for the Republicans of New 
Hampshire and then the meeting dis- 
solved. 

After the close of the meeting an 
informal reception was held and many 
went forward to meet the speaker. A 
number of his friends accompanied him 
to his hotel and it is related that among 
those who did so was one John Sullivan 
Wiggin, a somewhat eccentric character, 
who in his day was a famous hatter. 
This Mr. Wiggin broke in upon the 
conversation very abruptly by saying, 
“Mr. Lincoln, after you are elected 











President, I want you to appoint me 
postmaster of Manchester.” “You 
shall have the appointment,’ laughingly 
responded Lincoln, but Wiggin never 
held him to his agreement. 

It was during his visit to New Hamp- 
shire that Lincoln received his first im- 
petus from the east as a_ presidential 
candidate. At the national convention 
at Chicago, which nominated him, New 
Hampshire was the only New England 
state to give him a majority of her 
delegates from start to finish. It is 
said that she was the only New England 
state that gave him a majority vote at 
any time during the balloting. On the 
first ballot seven of the ten votes. to 
which this state was entitled went to 
Lincoln and on the second and_ third 
ballots he received nine out of the ten 
and was nominated on the third ballot. 
New Hampshire was for Abraham Lin- 
coln and the old Granite State did much 
to bring about his nomination, as this 
state was located in the belt of states 
which were claimed to be solidly for 
Seward. 

The next day after delivering his 
speech in this city, he visited the Amos- 
keag Mills and called upon Hon. E. A. 
Straw, the agent at that time. As Mr. 
Lincoln wished to visit the mills, Mr. 
Straw sent for a young machinist then 
in the employ of the Amoskeag to act as 
guide. This young man was the late 
Edwin P. Richardson. He tells the story 
in his own words as follows: 

“Thinking I was simply wanted to 
make some repairs about the machinery, 
I did not take the trouble to change my 
clothes, or even to wash my begrimed 
face and hands. Judge, then, of my 
surprise, upon entering the private office, 
of seeing an extremely tall and rugged 
man standing before me, the very speak- 
er I had listened to the evening before 
with so much interest. Mr. Straw in- 











troduced him to me, but when Mr. 
Lincoln held out one of his great hands 
to clasp mine I shrank back saying in 
a tone that I know could not have been 
entirely free from tremor: 

‘My hands are hardly fit to take yours 
Mr. Lincoln so—’ 

“*VYoung man, the hand of honest 
toil is never too grimy for Abe Lincoln 
to clasp.’ 

“You may rest assured that it was a 
good, long, hearty grip that he gave me, 
until I felt my hand ache under the 
pressure of his mighty grasp. 

“*Ed,’ said Mr. Straw, ‘you will show 
Mr. Lincoln over the mills and explain 
anything he may wish to know about 
them.’ 

“Again I hesitated, stammering: 
‘IT shall be only too glad to do so, if Mr. 
Lincoln will but wait until I can wash 
up and change my clothes.’ 

“Fixing those large, mournful eyes 
upon me, the future President said in a 
tone that was not to be misunderstood, 
‘Young man, go just as you are.’ 

“The memory of the two hours that 
followed will never be forgotten by me. 
Mr. Lincoln seemed very much surprised 
and pleased at the work we were doing, 
and I found him an enjoyable com- 
panion,” 

Manchester, in keeping with the rest 
of the North, observed the funeral of the 
beloved President, Abraham Lincoln. 

Smyth’s block, where he spoke when 
here, was decorated in a appropriate 
manner. The American flag, draped in 
black, hung from every window of the 
structure. Two large festoons of black 
and white were tastefully arranged 
around the entire building. The armory 
of the Amoskeag Veterans in the 
Museum building was draped in mourn- 
ing. The Manchester House was finely 
dressed in flags draped in black. A 
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very large number of the stores and 
offices in the city were draped in a very 
elaborate and becoming manner. On 
the exterior of the private residences of 
most of the citizens some token of grief 
was exhibited. 

On the day of the funeral, at 11 
o’clock, the bells began to toll and min- 
ute guns were fired. At this signal, every 
store and office in the city was closed 
and in a short time the streets were 
deserted and a mournful stillness pre- 
vailed. The most of the churches were 
open for religious services and large 
audiences were in attendance. The 
Hanover street church was draped in a 
very elaborate and tasty manner. Upon 
the wall near the pulpit was hung a very 
large oval tablet draped in mourning 
with the following motto, “The crown 
is fallen from our head. Abraham Lin- 
coln, 16th President of the United States 
Born February 12, 1809. Died April 15, 
1865.” 

Impressive religious exercises were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Wallace, who gave a short biographical 
sketch of Mr. Lincoln’s life. He was 
followed by other speakers including 
Hon. Charles R. Morrison, Rev. J. M. 
Buckley of Detroit, Mich., and Hon. 
Daniel Clark. The Franklin. street 
church was tastefully decorated in 
mourning and was well filled. The 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Feun spoke there. 
Almost all the other churches also held 
services in memory of the fallen hero. 


The famous sculptor, John Rogers, 
who commenced his modeling in clay 
when he was a time keeper on the 
Amoskeag Corporation at Manchester 
was the artist who designed the statute 
of Abraham Lincoln which stands in the 
corridor of the Hallsville School at 
Manchester and the one which adorns 
the lawn at the Manchester High school. 
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Mr. Rogers presented this statue, 
molded in plaster, in the year 1885 and it 
was originally placed in the City Library 
building but later removed to the cor- 
ridors of the High school. By this re- 
moval and from other causes it sustained 
serious damage and it seemed only a 
question of time when from accident or 
other causes it would be ruined and 
destroyed. 

It has been pronounced by eminent 
judges to be the finest and most truly 
characteristic representation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in existence. Realizing 
these facts the members of Louis Bell 
Post, G. A. R., determined if possible 
to preserve in a permanent manner its 
future existence. At the meeting of the 
Post held April 13, 1909, Edwin P. 
Richardson, a member of the Post, 
called their attention to the condition of 
the plaster statue and proposed that the 
Post should take immediate steps for 
its preservation by erecting a monument 
of bronze, which should be a replica of 
the plaster model, supported upon a ped- 
estal of stone. 

The idea met with unanimous ap- 
proval and a committee of three, con- 
sisting of E. P. Richardson, S. S. Piper 
and Henry Lewis were appointed to 
canvass the city and ascertain the sen- 
timent of the citizens regarding the 
feasibility of the project. At the next 
meeting of the Post on April 28, this 
committee reported very favorably and 
stated that the project had been en- 
thusiastically received with many as- 
surances of substantial aid from promi- 
nent citizens. This report was accepted 
and the committee discharged. 

At once on motion a committee con- 
sisting of E. P. Richardson, S. S. Piper 
and Henry Lewis were appointed to 
act aS a permanent committee to carry 
on the undertaking. The committee 
was organized by the choice of E. P. 


Richardson as chairman, S. S. Piper as 
treasurer and Henry Lewis as secretary. 
The committee established their head- 
quarters immediately in the Sons of 
Veterans rooms at G. A. R. hall and 
began the preliminary arrangements for 
the work. 

The first move was to secure per- 
mission from the city government for 
the use of the plaster model from which 
the casting in bronze was to be made. 
This request was at granted. 
Various designs were then considered, 
this being no easy task, until the choice 
af the design adopted was made. The 
matter of expense then became the next 
consideration and it appeared to be 
necessary to raise about $6000 or $7000, 
to carry the plan through to completion. 

Many plans were discussed and sug- 
gestions made in regard to raising this 
amount of money, the Post, itself, not 
being able 


once 


to finance the project. 
Finally, after much thought had been 
given to the various plans, it was de- 
cided to adopt the manner of raising 
funds which was used by the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association about the 
year 1820. This was by presenting a 
certificate of membership to all contrib- 
utors of one dollar or over to the fund. 
In adopting this plan it became neces- 
sary to prepare a suitable design for a 
certificate. After passing on many de- 
signs submitted, one was finally adopted 
and it was worked out by Frank French, 
the local artist, who took special charge 
of this feature. It then appeared de- 
sirable to organize an auxiliary associa- 
tion to aid in the required work. A call 
being sent out to those interested in the 
cause, a preliminary meeting was held 
on May 19, at G. A. R. hall and a tem- 
porary organization was effected. Char- 
les L. Richardson was chosen temporary 
president and Walter M. Parker, Her- 
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man F. Straw and some twenty other 
prominent citizens as vice-presidents. 

On August 5, a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected and a constitution and 
by-laws adopted. The officers above 
mentioned were elected as officers of the 
permanent body and Henry Lewis was 
elected secretary. S.S. Piper, treasurer 
and an executive committee of six com- 
prising E. P. Richardson, S. S. Piper, 
Henry Lewis, Gen. Henry A. Farring- 
ton, James W. Hill and J. Adam Graft 
was also elected. 

The question of location of the pro- 
posed statue was next taken up, many 
places being suggested, the choice finally 
falling upon the lawn of the high school 
as being peculiarly adapted for the 
monument. It being necessary to secure 
permission from the city government to 
place the monument there, the request 
was made and it was at once granted. 

The canvass for funds was pushed 
most vigorously throughout the whole 
city, no outside aid however being ac- 
cepted, it being thought best to confine 
the honor to Manchester alone. The 
contributors included persons of all 
political parties and showed fully the 
esteem with which their patriotic offer- 
ings were made to erect a monument 
representing their honor and their love 
for our beloved president, Abraham 
Lincoln. Feeling that the city should 
also comtribute to the cause, the city 
government was petitioned for an ap- 
propriation of $2500 towards the ex- 
penses of the work and on Feb. 1, 1910 
such a sum was unanimously appropri- 
ated by them for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the stone work and its setting. A 
record of all contributors was kept in the 
books of the association and each and 
every one received a certificate of mem- 
bership. 

The financial aspect appeared so fa- 
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vorable by Jan. 1, 1910 that contracts 
were awarded to the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Co., of Providence, R. I., for 
the bronze and to the R. P. Stevens Co. 
of this city for the stone work, all to be 
finished and in place for dedication on 
Memorial Day, May 31, 1910. These 
contracts were successfully carried out 
at a cost of $4680.21, a balance being 
returned to the city from the money ap- 
propriated of $336.23. The total amount 
contributed from the citizens of the 
city was $2716.25 from which sum 
$2516.44 was expended, leaving a bal- 
ance in the hands of the treasurer of 
$199.81. 

The monument was dedicated by the 
New Hampshire Department of the G. 
A. R., Commander Albert D. Scovell 
and staff performing the ceremonies. 
All nationalities joined in a monster 
Memorial Day parade preceding the 
dedication, the line of march ending at 
the high school. The following was the 
order of the exercises. 


National Airs 
First Infantry Band 


Overture 





Opening Address 

Mayor Eugene E. Reed 

Rev. A. Francis Walsh 

Kellar’s American National Hymn 

High School Chorus 

Poem “The American of His Century” 

John Foster, Esq. 

Unveiling of the Statue 

Mrs. E. Bryant and Guard of Honor 
from Mary J. Buncher Tent, D. 
of V. 

Statement of Lincoin Memorial Asso- 
ciation and Transfer of Statue to 
Louis Bell Post, No. 3, G. A. R. 

Charles L. Richardson 


Invocation 


+ 


Response 
Augustus Wagner, Commander Louis 
Bell Post. 
Selection Hoffman Quartette 
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Dedication of Statue 
Albert D. Scovell, Dept. Commander 
and Staff 
Delivery of Statue to City 
Committee from Louis Bell Post and 
Lincoln Memorial Association 
Response Mayor Eugene E. Reed 
Oration Sherman E. Burroughs, Esq. 
Five Minute Speeches and Correspond- 
ence 
My Old Kentucky Home 
German Singing Societies 
Address to the Memory of the Unknown 
Dead Rev. George E. Hathaway 
America 
High School Chorus and Audience 
Benediction Rev. George E. Hathaway 


The Guard of Honor which assisted 
Mrs. E. M. Bryant in unveiling the 
statue comprised the following members 
of Mary J. Buncher Tent, Daughters 
of Veterans, Mrs. Minnie A. Piper, 
Mrs. Flora Kendall Edmond, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Healey, Mrs. Louise S. John- 
son, Mrs. E. M. Bryant also being a 
member. The officers of the New 
Hampshire Department of the Grand 
Army of the Republic which performed 
the ceremonies of dedication were 
Albert D. Scovell, Department Com- 
mander; Past Commander Frank W. 
Wilson, Acting Senior Vice Commander, 
William <A. Beckford, Junior Vice 
Commander; Henry E. Conant, S. V. C. 
Acting Chaplain and Frank Battles, A. 
A. G., and Acting Officer of the Day. 

The bronze statue stands upon a stone 


pedestal of moderate height and can be 
described as follows: “A full front like- 
ness of President Lincoln, seated in an 
armchair. His left leg crossing and 
supported upon the right one. His left 
hand holds a supposed war map. hanging 
over the arme of his chair and which he 
is evidently studying; in his right hand 
is held a pair of compasses. 

The pedestal has four bronze tablets 
set into the stone. The inscription upon 
the south face reads as follows: 


“Erected Under the Auspices 
of 
Louis Bell Post, No. 3, G. A. R. 
With the Aid of the 
Lincoln Memorial Association 
And Others of Manchester, N. H. 
A. D. 1910.” 
Upon the east face the inscription is: 
“With Charity For All.” 
Upon the north face it reads: 
“The Original Model 
Of This Statue 
dy 
John Rogers, Sculptor, 
Was Presented By Him 
To The City of 
Manchester, N. H. 
A. D. 1895.” 
Upon the west face it reads: 
“With Malice Towards None.” 


The plaster cast was afterwards car- 
ried to the Hallsville school and set up 
in the corridor of that building where 
it is now located. 
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New Hampshire Men and Matters 
Recollections of a Busy Life 


HENRY H 


I was born 88 years ago in Newport, 
“the Sunshine Town’, in a small cottage 
now gone to decay, in the extreme 
northwestern portion of the town, near 
the corner where Newport, Claremont, 
Cornish and Croydon meet, on the verge 
of Corbin’s or Blue Mountain Park, 
which encloses my father’s ancestral 
home in the latter town, as well as a 
goodly portion of the farms once occu- 
pied by Croydon’s hardy yeomanry, 
whose descendants are now settled 
throughout the land. 

One of the most vivid recollections 
of my childhood, in Newport, is of at- 
tending a service, with my father, in the 
Congregational church when the Kev. 
John Woods was the pastor. I recall the 
old-fashioned pews and the high pulpit, 
and more particularly the gray-haired 
and solemn-visaged occupant of the lat- 
ter, and the mournful tones in which he 
urged his hearers to “flee from the wrath 
to come.” That old church—the first 
that | ever entered—was, and still re- 
mains, in exterior appearance, one of the 
finest specimens of church architecture 
in New England. It has been more than 
once remodeled, so far as its interior 
arrangements are concerned, the last 
time quite recently and at an expense of 
more than $30,000, and is, today, not 
only one of the most stately, but one of 
the most attractive houses of worship in 
New England. 

My residence in Newport, however, 
was brief, my family removing in the 
spring of 1846 to a farm in the eastern 
portion of the town of Unity. I well 
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remember the removal. It was early in 
April, yet the roads were dry and dusty, 
and the farmers along the way were 
busily at work on the land. What gave 
me special satisfaction was the fact that 
a brook ran across the farm, passing 
under the road a short distance below 
the house. A brook was something new 
to me, and I took delight in strolling 
along its banks and watching its tum- 
bling waters. It was in this brook that I 
caught my first trout, and, although I 
never became much of a fisherman, it 
was with a good deal of satisfaction that 
I landed this first prize. 

I had been sent to school in Newport 
one summer and winter, but 1 remember 
little of my experience there, except 
that the names of the teachers for the 
two terms were Caroline Hall and Ellen 
Putnam. The latter was the daughter 
of John Putnam of Croydon, and a 
sister of George F. Putnam, whom many 
years later | knew well as a lawyer in 
Warren and Haverhill, a Democratic 
leader in the state House of Represen- 
tatives, and chairman of the Democratic 
state committee. He was a brilliant, 
able and ambitious man, was chairman 
of the New Hampshire Delegation in the 
Democratic National Convention at St. 
Louis, which nominated Tilden and 
Hendricks. He aspired to a nomination 
for Congress from the old Third District 
which was captured by Colonel Henry 
O. Kent of Lancaster, who had recently 
come over to the Democrats, and soon 
after his failure in this direction he 
abandoned the state and removed to 
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Kansas City, where he engaged in real 
estate and banking business, but died 
after a few years. 

My first term of school in Unity, in 
the summer of 1846, was taught by a 
young lady of the district named Ex- 
perience R. Crossman, a bright and ac- 
complished young woman, who subse- 
quently became the wife of Matthew 
Harvey of Newport, who was one of the 
publishers of the Argus and Spectator. 
His partner was Henry G. Carleton. 
Both were leading Democrats of the 
town and held various offices. They 
published the paper for nearly forty 
years. Both were practical printers, and 
an interesting feature of their work was 
found in the fact that they ‘took turns” 
in the editorial and mechanical depart- 
ments each week. One week Carleton 
would edit the paper and Harvey would 
set the type. The next week the pro- 
cedure would be reversed; but when 
Harvey did the editorial the Democrats 
got the most satisfaction from the paper, 
since he was the more aggressive in his 
attacks upon the opposition. He was a 
native of the town of Sutton, a member 
of the distinguished family which pro- 
duced Jonathan and Matthew Harvey, 
both of whom were members of Con- 
gress and the latter of whom was Gov- 
ernor of the state and Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court. Augusta Harvey Worthen, 
of Lynn, Mass. a noted writer and au- 
thor of the History of Sutton, was a sis- 
ter of this Matthew Harvey of Newport. 

Speaking of the town of Sutton, birth- 
place of the Harveys, it may be said that 
they were not the only natives of the 
town who attained distinction. Here was 
the birthplace of General John Eaton, 
noted soldier and educator, who was the 
first United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. Here, too, were born the Pills- 
burys, John G. and George A., the for- 
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mer of whom established the great 
flouring mills in Minneapolis, and be- 
came Governor of the state, and the lat- 
ter of whom was associated with him, 
after some years in Concord where he 
was a_ successful business man and 
Mayor of the city, later establishing the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital as a me- 
morial to his wife. Sutton was also the 
birthplace of John H. Pearson of Con- 
cord, noted wholesale merchant and flour 
manufacturer, who built the mill at 
Penacook now operated by Stratton & 
Co. and later engaged in railroading, 
much to the aggravation of the old Bos- 
ton & Maine management, and greatly to 
the increase of business in the courts. 
Here, too, was the birthplace of the 
woman who did more for the cause of 
education than any other woman in the 
country, Lydia Fowler Wadleigh, who 
started the New York High School for 
girls, was its first principal, paid for the 
diplomas of the first graduating class 
from her own pocket, and later founded 
the New York Normal College for 
Women, which has now become the 
greatest teacher’s college in the world. 
The town of Unity is not remarkable 
for any important. part it has played in 
the history of the state or nation, though 
it is said to have been the camping place 
over one night of General John Stark’s 
Bennington Expedition. It has furnish- 
ed no men who have distinguished 
themselves in our national life, though 
one of its sons, Jefferson T. Thurber, be- 
came Speaker of the Michigan House 
of Representatives, and one of his sons 
was for a time private secretary of 
President Grover Cleveland. It has a 
strong soil and once had many good 
farms. At the time of my residence the 
leading citizens and most successful 
farmers were Harvey Huntoon, who 
lived in the east part of the town, in the 
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same district in which was my home, and 
Ora M., subsequently a 
prominent citizen of Contoocook, was 


whose son 


my rival in school; and Col. Ezra J. 
Glidden, who lived near the center of 
the town. Both were prominent in the 


Democratic party, and rival leaders 


therein. Huntoon had been sheriff of 
the county, and Glidden was active :n 
the New Hampshire Agricultural Society 
of which he became president. 

The adjoining farm to that of my 
father, on the east, was occupied by a 
family named Wright. It had been set- 
tled by a Revolutionary soldier of that 
name who was living at the time of our 
arrival there, and died sometime after, 
having reached the age of 90 years. I 
remember having seen him on his death- 
bed, and the sight made a sad impression 
on my mind. His son, who was then in 
possession of the farm, had a large 
family of boys and one girl. A son 
named Charles, about my age, became 
my special playmate. The mother had 
been a Cornish girl, of the family named 
Thrasher, a prominent family of the 
town at that time, and I well remember 
the visits to the Wright home of an 
uncle of hers, John Thrasher, a tall, 
striking-looking individual, but whose 
life had failure by 
habits of dissipation acquired in youth. 


been rendered a 
He was said to have been a classmate in 
college of John C. Calhoun, and fully the 
equal of that distinguished statesman in 
point of intellectual ability. He had 
studied law but never cut any figure in 
practice. 

This Wright family, it may be said, is 
still held in the family, and has been the 
home of six generations, and the scene 
of many family reunions. It is one of 
few places in the state that have been 
held continually, from settlement, in the 
same family. The present proprietor, 


Homer Wright, is an active Granger, 
and has been Master of Sunapee Mount- 
ain Grange at Mill Village in Goshen, 
the nearest village to East Unity, men- 
tion of which recalls the fact that when 
I was seven years of age I purchased my 
first spelling book at this place, at the 
store of Virgil Chase, who was a promi- 
nent man in town, and in the county in 
fact, as he had served as high sheriff 
and held other important offices at the 
hands of the Democratic party. 

The farm which my father had bought 
was formerly owned by Ovid Chase, < 
brother of the Virgil Chase I have men- 
tioned, and when purchased was subject 
to a mortgage to George B. Upham of 
father assumed 
and was to pav off at the rate of $100 
. year, with interest. 


Claremont, which my 
I well remember 
accompanying my father at one time to 
make one of those payments. We were 
received by Mr. Upham in a plainly fur- 
nished room, heated by a box stove, and 
which had a yellow painted floor. Mr. 


Upham was a lawyer, and a money lend- 


er, and was said to hold mortgages upon 
scores of farms other property 
He had at one 
time been prominent in politics, and had 
served as Speaker of the state House of 
Representatives and also as a member 
of Congress. When he died his estate 
was inventoried at more than $400,000 
the largest then known in the state. 
This was before the dys of big fortunes 
and heavy incomes. 


and 
throughout the county. 


It will be remem- 
bered that John Jacob Astor, who was 
by far the richest man in the country 
and who died not far from the same 
time, left an estate valued at $23,000,000, 
which was regarded as an enormous for- 
tune, but would be a mere trifle com- 
pared with the present annual income of 
Henry Ford or John D. Rockefeller, and 
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would be regarded as insignificant by 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

Reference to Claremont reminds me 
of another visit which we made to the 
town when I! was a boy of eight or nine 
years of age. I accompanied my father 
on a visit to the Sullivan County Fair, 
then held in that town. What I remem- 
ber distinctly about the fair, aside from 
the sweet cider and gingerbread on sale 
and the crowds of people, was the great 
show of oxen on exhibition, said to in- 
clude 320 yoke in all, a team of 80 yoke 
coming down from the town of Croydon, 
under the supervision of Moses Hum- 
phrey who was then a leading citizen of 
the town, engaged in the manufacture of 
mackerel kits, but who subsequently re- 
moved to Concord where he built the 
horse railroad, became Mayor of the 
city and was for a long period of years 
President of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

I attended both the summer and win- 
ter terms of the district school during 
the six years while we resided in East 
Unity. 
with some fifty scholars in the summer 


The school was a large one, 


term and about eighty in the winter, in- 
cluding many large boys and girls, some 
of the former grown men six feet in 
height. Today, there are not as many 
people all told living in the entire dis- 
trict, which is one of the largest in the 
state territorially. One of the larger 
girls was Mary Sanborn, daughter of 
Tappan Sanborn, the East Unity post- 
master. I recall often going to his home 
where the postoffice was kept, for the 
week’s mail, which usually consisted of a 
copy of the Argus and Spectator and 
the Boston Cultivator, with, very rarely 


a letter. This Mary Sanborn was an ac- 


complished musician. She had a piano 
which was the first one I ever saw or 


heard, and she occasionally invited me in 
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to hear her play, when I called for the 
mail. She sometimes sang at the Sunday 
evening services, held occasionally in the 
school house, by the Methodist minister 
from Newport. I never saw her, after 
our removal from Unity, until many 
years later, when I went up from Con- 
cord to address an equal suffrage meet- 
ing arranged by Dr. Amanda Kempton, 
who was the leader of the suffrage move- 
ment in town. She was in attendance, 
and I was her guest over night. She had 
married one John Fall, who had studied 
law and practiced to some extent in 
Newport, but also managed the old San- 
born farm in East Unity, which she had 
inherited from her father. Right here | 
may say that during our last winter in 
Unity I attended, with my father, the 
dedication of the Methodist church in 
Newport, Prof. King, of the Newbury 
Vermont Seminary, delivering the dedi- 
catory sermon. 

In the spring of 1852 my father, find- 
ing it necessary either to build a new 
house or purchase another farm, decided, 
unwisely as I think, to pursue the latter 
He accordingly sold the Unity 
farm, (which now by the way is owned 
and occupied by one Wallace W. Hall, 
a Grand Army veteran) to one Francis 
J. Newton and bought a small farm in 
the town of Lempster, situated a short 
distance from the Marlow road, in near 
the Mountain and ad- 
jacent to the farm of Benajah A. Miner. 
It contained about fifty acres, half in 
woodland, with a small amount of pas- 
turage, some sandy tillage land and a 
little muck swamp. 


course. 


base of Silver 


The greatest asset 
to the place, as it seemed to me, was a 
cold spring near the house, from which 
bubbled the finest water I ever drank; 
but as “man cannot live by bread alone” 
neither can he subsist entirely on water, 
as my father learned in the course of 
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a few years. The farm was shortly sup- 
plemented by the purchase of a 20-acre 
pasture, situated shortly above, on the 
mountain side. We moved to Lempster 
about the first of April, and my first 
recollection, in connection with the re- 
moval, is that, on the day after, there 
was a heavy fall of snow, to the depth 
of not less than foot. As I have said, 
the farm was situated at the base of 
Silver Mountain (so-called in recent 
years) which is the southernmost acliv- 
ity of the Sunapee range, and, although 
not of formidable height, seemed to me 
a wonderful mountain, and my first 
great ambition was to make its ascent. 
On a fine day in June I set out upon an 
expedition to the mountain top, accom- 
panied by my sister and brother, both 
younger than myself, who had insisted 
upon going with me, and charged by my 
mother to be sure and not get lost, and 
to go no farther than the summit. The 
climb which would be regarded as a slight 
affair to a grown person, included the 
crossing of only four large pastures 
after our own farm was left behind. It 
was quite a task, especially on account 
of the smaller children, but was accom- 
plished in due season, with several stops 
on the way to view the broadening land- 
scape, which filled us with increasing 
delight. 

The wonderful view greeting us upon 
our arrival at the summit, was indeed 
awe-inspiring. Far away to the west 
was the long range of the Green Moun- 
tains, with Ascutney looming up in the 
northerly foreground, and a wide stretch 
of field and forest between. Sand Pond, 
now Echo Lake, spread its charming sur- 
face to the southeast, beyond which rose 
the Stoddard Hills. To the east were 
the Washington lakes, surrounded by 
forests, and beyond the Francestown 
mountains, while the great mass of Love- 
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well loomed up in the near northeast, 
and the long mountain range to the 
north, culminating in Mount Sunapee, 
filled the eye in that direction. It was 
indeed a wonderful sight for one who 
had never before stood upon such a look- 
out. Since then I have climbed’ other 
mountains and seen far more extended 
landscapes. I have looked down from 
Monadnock upon the broad panorama 
spread out in southwestern New Hamp- 
shire and central Massachusetts, with 
the fifty lakes and numerous mountain 
ranges brought to view; I have stood 
upon Croydon or Blue Mountain, in the 
midst of the great park for which it was 
named, and gazed down upon beautiful 
Newfound Lake from the summit of 
Cardigan; I have climbed Kearsarge 
more than once, and enjoyed the com- 
prehensive view of central New Hamp- 
shire which that splendid outlook af- 
fords; I have been on Moosilauke many 
times, where by common consent the 
most extensive scenic view in all New 
England is to be had; I have stood upon 
Lafayette and Washington and beheld all 
the mountain grandeur and broad ex- 
panse of view presented therefrom; I 
have looked down upon Winnipesaukee 
from Belknap, and the lower Merrimack 
valley from the Uncanoonucs, but never 
have I been so impressed with the beau- 
tiful and grand in nature, as on that June 
day in 1852, in the little town of Lemp- 
ster. 

And in this connection may I digress 
to say that no man in New Hampshire is 
more delighted to know that the Granite 
State is becoming more and more the 
mecca of the summer tourists and the 
pleasure seekers looking for recreation 
amidst the beauties of nature, more 
abounding here than anywhere else in 
the land. It is a satisfaction to know 
that the state in which we live is attrac- 
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tive to the people of other states, anil 
that they delight to travel up and down 
amidst its mountains and lakes, and 
through its enchanting valleys. We hope 


to see the great highways, leading 


around these lakes and up to, and 
through, these mountains, made better 
and safer and more satisfactory to the 
tourist; but we do not wish to see the 
state become a mere pleasure ground and 
We do 
not wish to see the rural regions, the 
“back towns”, so to speak, neglected and 


abandoned. 


recreation resort for outsiders. 


We desire to see a prosper- 
ous farming population, maintaining a 
place in the midst, and that cannot be, 
unless there is greater consideration by 
the “powers that be” for their rights and 
needs and their general welfare. 

“Good roads” are as essential for the 
country people as for the pleasure seek- 
ers from the great cities of 
states, more so we believe. 


other 
Not concrete 
or cement highways, of course, as those 
would be impracticable, but good, well 
kept gravel roads, kept open and pass- 
able, winter as well as summer Without 
these life in the country is scarcely en- 


durable, and will not continue long as 


the situation now is. In the early days 
much land was cleared that should have 
been left to forest, but there are tens of 
thousands of acres in the state, already 
abandoned, and tens of thousands more 
that soon will be unless living conditions 
are made more satisfactory, that are sus- 
ceptible of profitable cultivation under 
favorable conditions. I would like to see 
the pleasant hillsides and the beautiful 
valleys in the rural regions of New 
Hampshire occupied by the homes of an 
intelligent and prosperous yeomanry, as 
in the days of yore, with fields of waving 
grain and ripening corn, and thriving 
flocks and herds, but I, or those coming 
after me in the years of the future, will 


see this to less and less extent as’ the 
years go by; and as time passes it will 
no longer be said of the state that in 
New Hampshire the chief crop is MEN, 
notwithstanding the permanence of the 
great sign hung out by the Almighty in 
Franconia Notch, preserved for the de- 
lectation of the tourists by the aid of the 
New Hampshire women; for it is in the 
country towns and on the farms of the 
state that the men and women are rear- 
ed who accomplish most in all the fields 
of human effort, and if our farms are 
abandoned our people will deteriorate 
as a whole and we shall cease to contrib- 
ute to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation. 

We lived in the town of Lempster five 
years. I worked on the farm in the sum- 
mer season when the district school was 
not in session, for the first three years, 
and continually after that, but attended 
school each winter. The teacher for the 
first winter was a man of marked ability, 
and thoroughly devoted to his work. I 
remember him more distinctly than any 
other district school teacher whose in- 
struction I came under, and he exercised 
a stronger influence upon my mind and 
character than any other. His name was 
Nathan Morse, Jr. He was a native and 
resident of the town of Stoddard. He 
was fitting himself for college, and had 
been attending Tubbs Union Academy 
in Washington for the purpose. He was 
a Democrat in politics and Universalist 
in religion, and although such matters 
were not supposed to be discussed in 
school, he dropped occasional remarks 
that led me to think along those lines and 
to fix my convictions. I did not see him 
again for years, except on the occasion 
of a brief visit that he paid the school in 
the following summer, because of an at- 
tachment he had for the teacher. He 
entered Amherst College in the follow- 
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ing autumn, graduating four years later, 
after which he studied medicine and lo- 
cated in practice in Salem, Mass., where 
he became successful in his profession 
and active in politics, and was long chair- 
man of the Democratic city committee. 
Many years after his settlement in 
Salem, where he was the head of the 
Pilgrim Fathers organization which was 
holding a gathering in Concord, and I 
was editor of the People and Patriot in 
that city, he called on me at my office 
and we recalled the days of old when 
he was the teacher and I was being 
taught some things which | found he had 
forgotten. 

I have no vivid recollection of any 
other teacher of the school during my at- 
tendance, though I remember well that 
the teacher for the second winter was 
one George S. Thompson, a resident of 
the town, who later settled in the town 
of Claremont, where he was a respected 
citizen and a member of the Universalist 


Church. I remember him particularly 


because he endeavored to impress upon 
my mind the fact that I ought to go to 
college. 

As I have said, my father’s farm in 
Lempster adjoined that of Benajah A. 
Miner. “Uncle Ames” he was usually 
called. He was a man of strong mind 
and athletic body, and could do the work 
of two ordinary men without difficulty. 
He was a Republican of the Free Soil 
variety in politics, and an ardent Univer- 
salist in religion. He had no influence 
upon me in the former direction but not 
a little in the latter. He had one son and 
four daughters. The son had become a 
noted Universalist minister, the Rev. Al- 
onzo A. Miner, D. D., and was pastor of 
a Boston church at the time when we 
moved to Lempster. He was a man of 
remarkable ability, and though not him- 
self a college graduate was for twelve 


years President of Tufts College, though 
at the same time holding his pastorate. 
He was regarded as the ablest Protestant 
minister in Boston and was chosen by 
the body of the clergy in that city to 
publicly defend the Christian religion at 
the time when Agnosticism was most 
rampant and Robert G. Ingersoll, then in 
the zenith of his career, was assailing 
Christiantiy in a most aggressive man- 
ner. 

His oldest daughter, Amanda, was the 
wife of William B. Parker, a prominent 
citizen of the town and district, one of 
whose sons was Sylvester A. Parker,who 
later became a Universalist preacher and 
was long settled at Bethel, Vt. Right 
here it may be said that Lempster was 
noted as the town which had produced 
more Universalist ministers than any 
other in the country. The second daugh- 
ter, Emma_ Eliza, married William 
Spaulding, an intelligent farmer who re- 
sided in the district, and who had one 
son, William Waldemar, who ultimately 
graduated at Tufts College, taught 
school several years, subsequently be- 
came a successful shoe manufacturer in 
Haverhill, Mass., and is now, and has 
long been, President of the Haverhill 
Savings Bank and a Trustee of Tufts 
College. 

The third daughter, Rachel, was the 
wife of one Edwin Tenney then living 
in the district who soon removed to Wis- 
consin, while the fourth and youngest 
was Fanny, who had married a man 
named Booth, and they were living with 
her father and mother. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding and Mr. and Mrs. Booth were 
all good singers, and constituted the 
choir in the little Universalist church at 
East Lempster which I began to attend 
during the third year of our residence 
in Lempster, upon invitation of Uncle 
Ames Miner. During the first year of 
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our residence there I had attended the 
Congregational church at Lempster 
Street, which was the church of my 
father’s preference. In the second year 
I had attended a Methodist church at 
East Lempster which was my mother’s 
preferred church, but I had come to 
views of my own in accord with neither 
and went my own way. 

The Universalist church was not 
strong financially, but the people were 
earnestly devoted to the cause, and they 
could pay for a preacher for only one- 
fourth of the time, but they maintained 
services every Sunday, one or another 
of the members occupying the pulpit and 
reading a selected sermon on each occa- 
sion when the minister himself was ab- 
sent. Prominent among the lay readers 
were Hiram and Hosea W. Parker, Lu- 
cius A. Spencer and Duren S. Honey. 
This Duren Honey was a bachelor farm- 
er, whose sister, Eliza, was his house- 
keeper. He was a well educated man 
and a fine speaker, and served for a time 
as superintendent of schools for the 
town. He and his sister together saved 
quite an amount of money and on their 
decease left $20,000 to the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist state convention—a 
substantial demonstration of their devo- 
tion to the cause. The regular preacher 
during the first year of my attendance 
was Rev. Nathan R. Wright, father of 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, the noted statis- 
tician, who, by the way, was the first 
pastor of the Universalist church in Con- 
cord. In the second year the preacher 
was Rev. Lemuel Willis, one of the 
strongest of the old time preachers. He 
was the grandfather of Arthur L. Willis, 
the first motor vehicle commissioner of 
New Hampshire. During the third year 
of my attendance, which was my last 
year in Lempster, the preacher was Rev. 
Joseph Barber of Alstead, a sound and 
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solid, though not especially eloquent ex- 
ponent of the Universalist faith. 

In the fall of 1856 I was enabled to 
attend a term of select school taught 
by Miss Dency Hurd, an _ accom- 
plished and successful teacher of the 
town, in order to do which I walked 
three miles every day, each way, which 
I cheerfully did for the sake of the ad- 
vantage afforded. It was a prosperous 
term so far as my studies were concern- 
ed, although it was in the midst of an 
exciting political campaign, in which I 
first became deeply interested in politics. 
This was the famous Buchanan and 
Fremont campaign in 1856, when the 
Republican party made its first entry 
into the national field. Every afternoon, 
at the close of the school exercises, sev- 
eral of the students, myself included, 
used to gather on the outside steps of 
the house and engage in political discus- 
sion, the debate generally becoming quite 
heated. I presume I had as much to say 
as any of the scholars, but I remember 
most distinctly two who took opposite 
sides, George E. Dame, who championed 
the Republican cause, and Louise Hun- 
toon, who was equally vigorous in the 
defense of the Democracy. It is a some- 
what curious fact that, years afterward, 
Miss Huntoon became Mrs. Dame and 
Mr. Dame became a strong Democrat. 
He was later for many years clerk of 
the Superior Court for Sullivan County. 

I have said that Lempster was noted 
for having produced more Universalist 
ministers than any other town in the 
country. Prominent among these, next 
to Dr. Miner, was Dr. Willard Spauld- 
ing, a brother of the William Spaulding 
whom I have heretofore mentioned. Dr. 
Spaulding preached in different places 
in Massachusetts, but was sometimes 
heard in New Hampshire, and not al- 
ways at religious meetings. 
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The only occasion on which I heard 
him was at the dedication of the new 
town house which had been built at East 
Lempster, after a long contest, that vil- 
lage being really near the geographical 
center of the town, and the old building 
at the Street becoming unsuitable and 
the location inconvenient for the town at 
large. The dedication was a great occa- 
sion for the town and the services were 
largely attended, the house being crowd- 
ed to its capacity. The oration by Dr. 
Spaulding was the most eloquent and in- 
spiring affair of its kind that I had ever 
heard up to that time, and I remember 
quite clearly the thrill which it gave me. 

It was not alone the production of 
Universalists, or other ministers (and 
there. were several of other denomina- 
tions that went out from the town) that 
Lempster was noted for. Many able 
men in other lines of service had their 
birthplace here. Hosea W. Parker of 
lawyer, Congressman 
publicist was born here, as 


Claremont, and 


well as 


Homer T. Fuller, D. D., prominent edu- 
cator, President of Worcester Institute 
of Technology, and later of Drury Col- 
lege, Missouri. Many prominent phy- 
sicians were Lempster born, among them 
Dr. A. P. Richardson of Walpole, Dr. 
Yorick Hurd of Ipswich, Mass., Dr. Carl 
A. Allen of Holyoke, and Dr. Abram W. 
Mitchell, still in practice in Epping, and 
former president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society. And here, too, were 
born two of the most noted dentists in 
New England, Dr. Levi C. Taylor of 
Springfield, Mass., and Dr. Charles A. 
Brackett of Newport, R. L., the latter for 
fifty years a professor in the Harvard 
dental school, and who left a large for- 
tune for its benefit. 

Another Lempster boy of note was 
Bertand T. Wheeler, a civil engineer, 
who died recently, after long service as 
chief engineer of the Maine Central: 
Railroad, and still another was Arthur 
Butler, a well-known engineer in Chi- 
cago, son of Dr. J. N. Butler, for fifty 
years Lempster’s beloved physician. 


(To be Continued) 


Cowardice 


RICHARD JOHNS 


As one who bore a mint of pain 
You turned yourself to Man; 
Craving one word of sympathy 
A scale of woes you ran. 


Strong youth that was, long years ago, 
Where is the image now? 

There was no strife with outer foe; 
Yours was an inner vow. 


Too weak to meet life face to face 
You lay down with a will, 
Content with a few conclusive sighs. 

You knew that life would kill! 





Amos T. Leavitt of Hampton 


Sponsor for the New Name “New Hampshire” 


T IS peculiarly fitting that the new 
name, New Hampsuire, for the old 
THE GRANITE 
MonrH_y, should have been first sug- 
gested by Mr. Amos T. Leavitt of 
Hampton. Hampton is one of the oldest 
towns in the state and the Leavitt fam- 
ily progenitors were numbered among 
the earliest settlers of New Hampshire. 
And the Granite MONTHLY is the old- 


state magazine, 


est state magazine in the country. 

It was in 1638 that the Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler with a small group of followers 
sailed up the Hampton river in a shallop 
and made the first settlement in the his- 
toric town which has given Hampton 
Beach to New England and the nation 
as a shore playground which is unsur- 
passed. In the year the 
Leavitt family came to Hampton and it 
has been represented there ever since. 

Amos T. Leavitt was born in the 
Leavitt Homestead at the North Beach, 
Hampton on July 23, 1869. It may 
truthfully be said that he was of “good 
old New England stock” for his pater- 
nal ancestors came to Hampton the year 
after it was first settled and on the 
maternal Godfreys, his 
mother’s family, became residents of 
Hampton in 1649. He was educated in 
the public schools of the town of his 
birth and graduated from Hampton 
Academy in 1887. 

While still in the grammar schools, 
at the age of twelve, voung Leavitt 
caucht a turtle of the black snapping 
variety on the shell of which were the 
initials “Z. B.” which stood for Zachias 
Brown with the date 1854 and the in- 
itials “J. W. D.” which had been carved 


following 


side, the 


in the turtle’s shell by J. Warren Dow 
and he also carved the date—1866. To 
this queer record, young Leavitt added 
his own initials and the date 1881, and 
turned the turtle loose, little thinking 
that nearly half a century afterwards 
he would be called upon to pose with 
“Winnicummett”, as the turtle was call- 
ed, before a queer machine which re- 
corded both sight and sound and to re- 
late the episode of the and 
But 


capture 
recapture of this ancient creature. 
more of that later. 

In October 1897 Mr. Leavitt entered 
the employ of Silas Pierce & Company, 
wholesale grocers of Boston. In 1900 he 
became a managing director of this well- 
known firm and continued as such for a 
quarter of a century when ill health 
forced his retirement in 1925. Since 
that time Mr. Leavitt has been taking 
things easy and enjoying life to the ut- 
most. He spends the winters at Alta- 
monte Springs, Florida and the balance 
of the year he lives at his attractive 
bungalow the North Beach in 
Hampton where he takes real pleasure 
in entertaining a host of friends. 

While in business Mr. Leavitt’s fa- 
vorite diversion was fishing and the 
folks up around Lake Waukewan in 
Meredith all remember the reputation 
which Mr. Leavitt achieved as a bass 
fisherman. In those days he spent everv 
day possible on this beautiful little lake 
in central New Hampshire. Nowadays 
he has taken up golf and his ability in 
this direction almost equals his fame as 
a fisherman for he has won the annual 
Altamonte Springs Golf Tournament for 
a number of years and is down there 


near 


[36] 
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now getting in shape for another champ- 
ionship. 

Last summer “Winnicummett”, the 
turtle, was captured by Phillip Blake, 
who immediately turned the ancient crea- 
ture over to Mr. Leavitt, who is con- 
sidered by the townspeople of Hampton 
to be its owner. It was the first time 
it has been captured since 1905 and the 
third time that it has been “dated’’ by 
the Hampton man. 

The Fox Movietone people heard of 
the fame of “Winnicummett” and sent 
a representative up to Hampton to get 
pictures and a talking record of the tur- 
tle and its owner. Mr. Leavitt is 
naturally of a retiring disposition and 
he consented to pose and tell the story 
only with the understanding that his 
face should not show in the picture. 
This was agreed to by the operator, but 
the camera slipped into proper focus and 
recorded not only the picture of Mr. 
Leavitt and “Winnicummett” but also 
the story of how he captured the crea- 
ture as a boy in 1881. 

Mr. Leavitt’s wife died some time 
ago and he has one son, Amos T. 
Leavitt, Jr., who is a junior at Bow- 


doin College. Mr. Leavitt is a trustee 
of Hampton Academy and a director of 
the Hampton Cooperative Bank. He is 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

When a representative of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY called to present Mr. Leavitt 
with a check for twenty-five dollars, the 
prize for suggesting the most appropri- 
ate name for the state magazine, he was 
not at home. In fact he was due to 
arrive that day in Altamonte Springs, 
Florida, for his winter vacation. 

But the magazine representative did 
find Mr. Frank Leavitt, the genial presi- 
dent of the Hampton and Hampton 
Beach Chamber of Commerce and 
brother of the subject of this sketch. It 
was from Mr. Frank Leavitt that we 
learned a few of the facts in connection 
with the life of his brother. In view of 
the man’s modesty as evidenced by his 
experience with the Fox Movietone 
people it is fortunate that Mr. Amos T. 
Leavitt was in Florida, else the state 
magazine would probably have been un- 
able to present any facts relative to the 
New Hampshire citizen to whom it is 
indebteded for its new name—NeEw 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Longing 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


He said, “dear,” 


In a low voice like the echo of the sea. 


“Ves,” she answered 


In the voice that flowers have lost. 


“Will you come with me 
Down the world-path where the heart leads?” 


“No,” she answered 


In the voice of the singing stars. 


Would he have longed so greatly for her 
If she had answered—yes? 

























































































































































































Miraculous, Wonderful, Strange and True 


(A True Story from the Early History of Cornish, N. H.) 


LILLIAN HILDRETH 


HAT would be your reaction to 
be referred to always as Won- 
derful or on the other hand as 

I asked myself this question 
first heard 


Strange? 
in all seriousness when I 
these queer names. 

About one hundred and fifteen years 
ago, not far from what is now Orchard 
Kiln, perhaps a mile over the hill, lived 
a family named Whitney. To them were 
born four babies and they gave them the 
names of Miraculous, Wonderful, 
Strange, and True. 

To give birth to four children was in 
itself a thing to be long talked of, but 
a person bearing a name like any one of 
The 


little children seemed too heavily bur- 


these would never be forgotten. 


dened to go on through a long life, and 
one by one they died in childhood and 
were buried in a little cemetery on this 
hillside farm. 

When next I visit my old home in the 
Cornish Colony, I shall make a pilgrim- 
age in search of the graves. The ac- 
count of their birth and burial, I found 
among old diaries and papers handed on 
The facts 
were stated concisely, but meagerly ; and 


to me from my ancestors. 


I wonder if anyone else has among old 
papers a more detailed account of these 
children. 

They must have been healthy indeed 
to have lived through babyhood with the 
absence of so much that tends to de- 
crease infant mortality. Today we mar- 
vel when triplets live through infancy 
and we and 
feeding unknown in those days. 


have incubators ways of 


[38] 


I was talking with a very old lady 
about these quadruplets and she gave 
her theory much in this manner: 

“Four children at once are a lot. Bui 
a mother in those days was just as much 
a mother as they are now and a lot more 
Why, I bet they were 
wrapped up in clean, soft, carded wool 


resourceful. 


and laid on a syrup can filled with hot 
water, and a little feather pillow on it 
to make it soft and a nice woolly blanket 
over baby, can, and the whole business, 
to keep ’em warm. And as for feeding 
—young, weak things used to be fed by 
dipping a clean linen rag in warm milk 
and putting it in their mouths. 

“You say it must a took a long 
while. Of course it did. But mothers in 
those days had time to feed their babies. 
They weren't gallivanting off to parties 
all the time. I’ll admit there were a heap 
of things they didn’t know, but they 
were faithful and resourceful; and if 
their babies died, it wasn’t from lack of 
care of the best kind they knew how to 
give.” 

That set me thinking,—‘‘the best kind 
they knew how to give’—. Isn’t that 
what we are doing today and won’t our 
ways seem as inefficient to those who 
live three or four generations from now ¢ 

Then those names,—we would think 
it was a wonderful event to give birth 
to four babies at once, a miracle they 
were spared to us, and strange that God 
should send so many little babies to a 
modest farm home, and then we would 
look at them and say, “But it is true.” 

Now, probably, this little mother so 
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far away on this hill farm thought all and go down to the orchard and tell 
this and much more as she went to the Strange and True to come to dinner.” 
door of the tiny house and called, “Come, And I like to think she added, “Thank 
Miraculous, take Wonderful by the hand God they are mine.” 


1 lady 


. oayve 
- Lave 


t. Bui 
, much " 

alias | New England Bells 
were 

HELEN BLANCHE FOSTER 

1 wool 
th hot 
on it 
lanket 


siness, 


"Tis Sunday morn, in Portsmouth town, 
Old Portsmouth by the sea; 
And from her many church spires, 


The bells ring joyfully: 

Ring out their invitation, 

ted by So clear, and sweet, and strong; 
a milk “Come! worship in His temple, 


eeding 


Come, all ye people, come!” 
long 
lers in Their iron tongues in unison, 
babies. Fling bravely to the air, 
parties : The message of the waiting church, 
a heap Calling her sons to prayer: 
t they They break the Sabbath stillness, 
ind if With their eloquent appeal ; 
ack of “Come! render thanks unto Him 
iow to And in His presence kneel!” 


© dear New England church bells, 
We love thy tuneful sound; 

O, dear New England churches, 
We love thy hallowed ground: 
And when in far-off lands, 

Our feet are called to roam; 

A temple in our hearts, we'll keep 


t kind 
t that 
1't our 
e who 
.now ¢ 

think 
» birth 
e they 
it God 
5 tO 4 


For thee: O bells of home! 


would 
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Ldttortal 


HE 1925 of the New 
Hampshire Legislature authorized 
the appointment of a committee 
to study the taxation problems of the 
state. This committee reported to Gov- 
ernor Spaulding who appeared to ap- 


session 


prove of the findings and passed them on 
The re- 
port is supported by several bills intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
and now a subject of controversy. To 
start the ball rolling rightly, and to 
furnish a tempting bait which the 


to the incoming administration. 


agricultural districts were expected to 
snap at voraciously, the committee pro- 
posed doing away with tax on growing 
timber. Thus the farmer vote would be 
won over at the outset. Then the com- 
mittee proposed to tax the incomes of 
individuals and corporations along much 
the same lines as the plan of the Federal 
income tax law. Following this line of 
thought it might happen that the agri- 
cultural districts, who profess to have 
very little net income, would quickly 
jump at the opportunity to levy a tax up- 
on the net incomes of their city cousins 
aunts. Whether 
line of reasoning occurred to members of 


and uncles and this 
the recess tax committee is unknown, 
but whether or no, it appears that the 


bills framed with so much care are not 


meeting with any great degree of popu- 
larity in the agricultural districts where 
it was assumed that they would find con- 
Should the bills be 
enacted into law it would create in the 


siderable support. 


office of the Tax Commission, the largest 
Jureau in the state—an expensive 
Bureau. [examine one of the bills and 
this fact is not apparent. Individually 
the bills are innocent enough, but col- 
lectively they spell expense with a capital 
— 


reasoning which puts farmers in a class 


It seems, too, that any line of 


having no net income, or very little, is 
erroneous. Farmers have their ups and 
downs but to infer that they do not have 
taxable incomes is to betray a knowledge 
of the fact that the farmer is not to be 
fooled into believing that he will escape 
not only a tax on his trees but payment 
of income taxes as well. It was only a 
short while ago that this tax commis- 
sion had to fight to keep itself from be- 
ing abolished. Here now it pops up with 
a scheme to make itself not only a 
nuisance but a Bureau with a large staff 
of clerks and field agents. Just another 
expense, just another scheme to secure 
That the legisla- 
ture will give the bills a nice, quiet sleep 
appears certain. 


more money to spend. 


[40] 
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What can be done to dispose of bill- 
boards? Lovers of New Hampshire 
scenery are perplexed. It matters not 
what move is made to drive the unsightly 
signs from the roadsides, their numbers 
grow with surprising rapidity. Some one 
has said that legislation driving out the 
billboards cannot be enacted because of 
the reason that so many legislators are 
benefited by the moneys paid for the use 
of the land on which the signs are 
erected. Some day a legislature will be 
convened which will place New Hamp- 
shire interests and value of unobstructed 
landscapes above the love of individual 
gain, 
xx xk * * 

Speaking of billboard advertising. 
How truthful some of it really is. Take, 
for instance, the cigarette advertising. 
One of the manufacturers claim that the 
smoker of his brand would “walk a mile” 
for that particular cigarette. Quite true, 
if not quite exact. The cigarette smoker, 
the confirmed cigarette smoker, will walk 
a mile for a cigarette, not necessarily any 
particular brand. He walks a mile for 
his cigarette for exactly the same reason 
as the drug addict walks a mile for his 
cocaine. “Ask dad—he knows.” 

+ xk ** * 


Government reports emanating from 
Washington show that New Hampshire 
had the lowest death rate in 1928 from 
Tuberculosis in all of the New England 
States. This is an accomplishment of 
which the state may be proud. It is an 
accomplishment that must be gratifying 
to the New Hampshire Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and its hard working, efficient, 
sacrificing executive Secretary, Dr. 
Robert B. Kerr. In view of all the work 
that is being done to eradicate tubercu- 
losis it is strange that on the same day 
in the legislature an appropriation asked 
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for tuberculosis work was cut from 
$25,000 to $10,000, and a quarter of a 
million dollars voted for new buildings 
at the State Hospital. It is right to pro- 
vide for the unfortunates at the State 
Hospital—also that we stamp out Tuber- 
culosis. 
* * * * 


Mr. Deschenes of the Manchester 
Finance Committee threw a bombshell 
into the Queen City official group before 
he departed these shores on a trip to 
European climes. Mr. Deschenes claimed 
that the city budget could be reduced 
$300,000 but did not follow up his claim 
with any constructive program. Later 
it developed that he had an idea that the 
salaries of the school teachers, fire de- 
partment, etc., could be reduced to a sum 
sufficient to enable the saving he had 
mentioned. He also, it appears, enter- 
tained the opinion that Chief Healy, of 
the police department, had passed beyond 
the stage of usefulness. Queer thing 
about critics of Manchester affairs. Al- 
ways it is quite noticeable that the critic 
attacks the Amoskeag Mills and Chief 
Healy. Manchester people have become 
so accustomed to these attacks that they 
cease to be interesting. It is the way of 
the small critic to attack something big, 
therefore it is not at all strange that 
Chief Healy who is rated as one of the 
most efficient police heads in the United 
States is coupled with the Amoskeag 
Mills, the largest manufacturing estab- 
lishment of its kind in the world, in the 
minds of these same small critics. Mr. 
Deschenes, himself a good business man, 
could expend his time to better advantage 
in devising a plan to consolidate certain 
works of the departments and save the 
city of Manchester considerable overhead 
expense, but even then he could not point 
out a saving to the amount he claims. 








HERBERT B. MOULTON 

Herbert B. Moulton, born in Lyman, 
N. H., July 5, 1846; died in Lisbon, 
December 26, 1928. 

He was the son of James and 
Betsy Bigelow (Titus) Moulton, and a 
descendant of Thomas Moulton who 
came from England in 1637 and settled 
in Newbury, Mass. He was educated 
only in the district school, and was rear- 
When he 
was 17 years of age his father was killed 
by a falling tree, leaving a widow with 
eight children ; but young Moulton stood 
loyally by his mother in carrying on the 
farm work and keeping the home, of 


ed to hard labor on the farm. 


which in later years he became the own- 
er. He commenced business on his own 
account while living on the home farm, 
as a cattle broker, and during his entire 
life took much interest in cattle and in 
farming generally; but became active 
and prominent in important business en- 
terprises. 

Upon the reorganization of the Park- 
er and Young Company of Lisbon, after 
its plant had been burned in 1891, he 
became a director and was subsequently 
elected treasurer and general manager 
of the company which conducted one 
of the most important business enter- 
prises in northern New Hampshire. At 
the time of his death he was president 
of the Company, which owned extensive 
properties in different parts of the 
county, including the great plant for- 
merly owned by J. E. Henry and Sons, 
at Lincoln. He was also president of 
the Lisbon Manufacturing Co., and of 
Bank and Trust 
Company, of which he was an incorpo- 
rator. 


the Lisbon Savings 


He had resided in Lisbon in the 
later years of his life, had built a fine 
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hotel and conducted many lines of busi- 
ness, and gave many generous benefac- 
tions. He left the bulk of his large for- 
tune in trust for the towns of Lisbon 
and Lyman. 

He was a Democrat in politics, and 
while living in Lyman served one term 
as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and later two terms from Lis- 
bon. In 1872 he was chosen a member 
of the Executive Council, serving under 
Gov. John Lb. Smith. He was active and 
prominent in the Masonic order. 

Mr. Moulton married first, Caroline 
L. Foster of Littleton, who died in 1922. 
A year later he married Nell T. Lang 
of Bath who survives, as do two 
brothers, Albert G. of Littleton, and 
Harvey of Long Beach, California. 

MARY GRACE CALDWELL 

Mary Grace Caldwell, born in Con- 
cord, May 6, 1867; died in Wellesley, 
Mass., December 12, 1928. 

She was the daughter of Henry and 
Mary L. (Brown) Caldwell, and was 
educated in the Concord high school and 
Wellesley College, graduating from the 
latter in 1895. She taught Latin for a 
time in the Concord high school, and 
later in Plainsfield, N. J., after which 
she was associated with the teaching 
staff at the celebrated Dana Hall school 
in Wellesley, remaining through life, 
where she was held in the highest es- 
teem and commanded the affectionate 
regard of all connected with the institu- 
tion. 

She is survived by her mother who 
resides in Wellesley, and by an uncle, 
Edmond H. Brown of Penacook, where 
was her home in youth and where she 
retained her membership in the First 











Baptist church. She was treasurer of 
the Wellesley Teachers’ club and a mem- 
ber of the Angora Society of Wellesley 
College. 

EVA BEEDE ODELL 

Eva Beede Odell, born in Meredith, 
November 28, 1852; died in Sandown, 
December 13, 1928. 

She was the daughter of John W. and 
Caroline Frances (Fogg) Beede and was 
educated in the Meredith schools, Tilton 
Seminary and Wellesley College. She 
spent many years in teaching in Tilton 
Seminary, Montpelier and Poultney, Vt. 
Academies, Rent’s Hill, Me, and the 
Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hack- 
ettstown, N. J. She had travelled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe, 
and lectured much upon her travels, and 
was the author of two charming little 
volumes of folk-lore and a volume oi 
poems. She was a member of the New 
Hampshire’s Daughters Society of Bos- 
ton, and a frequent writer for news- 
papers and magazines. 

On November 21, 1906, she married 
Rev. Willis P. Odell of Sandown a 
prominent Methodist clergyman (now 
chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives) who survives. 

JABEZ H. STEVENS 

Jabez Howes Stevens, born in New- 
market, July 26, 1857; died in Durham, 
December 22, 1928. 

He was the son of Nathaniel and 
Elizabeth T. (York) Stevens, and was 
educated in the Durham public schools, 
Franklin Academy, Dover, and Bryant 
and Stratton’s Commercial College, 
Manchester. He was engaged in the hay 
trade for some time in Durham, but for 
many years past had been a traveling 
salesman for the International Harvester 
Co., of America. 
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He was a Republican and active in 
politics in town and county affairs. He 
had been tax collector, selectman (chair- 
man of the board) Representative in 
1895, deputy sheriff, and for two terms, 
from 1898, Commissioner for Strafford 
County. He was a member of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks and Patrons 
of Husbandry. He married, first, Ada 
J. Drew of Strafford, N. H., Feb. 10, 
1879. She died October 24, 1903. On 
November 2, 1904, he married Mar- 
guerite M. G. Thompson of Portland, 
Me., by whom he is survived, with one 
daughter by his first wife, Mrs. Walter 
J. Dunlap of Portland, Me. 


FRANK H. BROWN 


Frank H. Brown, born in Claremont, 
Feb. 2, 1854; died there December 21, 
1928. 

He was the son of Oscar J. and 
Lavinia (Porter) Brown and was edu- 
cated at the Stevens High school in 
Claremont, Dartmouth college and bos- 
ton University School of Law, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1876, in which 
year he was admitted to the bar in both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
After some time in Concord, he settled 
in practice in his native town and there 
continued. He was organizer and coun- 
sel for the Claremont Railway and 
Lighting Company, and counsel for va- 
rious corporations. He was a Republi- 
can in politics and served as moderator, 
member of the high school committee ; 
member of the House of Representatives 
in 1901, 1903 and 1905, and was solici- 
tor for Sullivan county from 1899 to 
1907 and from 1909 to 1913. 

He married, October 9, 1887, Susan 
Farwell Patten of Claremont, by whom 


he is survived, with one daughter, Mrs. 
Harmon Newell of Claremont. 
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MRS. MARY C. WOODS 

Mrs. Mary C., widow of the late Hon. 
Edward Woods of Bath and daughter 
of the late John L. Carleton, also an 
eminent lawyer of Bath, died on Decem- 
ber 12, having just passed her 85th 
birthday. 

Her death removed the eldest repre- 
sentative of four of the leading families 
of Bath, 
and Woods. 


Goodall, Hutchins, Carleton 
She had passed most of 
her life with her late husband in the old 
homestead of her father-in-law, the late 
Chief Justice Andrew L. Woods. Her 
mother was a daughter of Ira Goodall, 
and a sister of the late Mrs. Julia Car- 
penter, wife of Chief Justice Alonzo P. 
Carpenter. She had resided of late in 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Amos 
N. Blandin, Sr., and had been in appar- 
ently good health up to within a short 
time of Her funeral 
brought together a notable group of her 


her decease. 
kindred, the bearers including Thomas 
Smith Woods, her eldest son, treasurer 
of the Bingham Mining Co., of Boston, 
Kepresentative Amos N. Blandin, Sr., 
her son-in-law, Amos N. Blandin, Jr., 
of Concord, a grandson, Justice George 
Hutchins Bingham, a nephew, presiding 
judge of the United States Circuit court 
of appeals of Manchester, and Paul 
Glover, treasurer of the Indian Stream 
Corporation, a grandson-in-law. 


ABIAL ABBOTT 


Abial Abbott, born in West Concord, 
October 17, 1843, died there in the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Robert Henry, 
December 21, 1928. 

He was the son of Simeon and Mary 
(Farnum) Abbott, and a descendant, on 
both sides, of leading families among the 
first settlers of Concord. He was a 
Civil War veteran, having served in the 
Fifth N. H. Heavy Artillery, and was 
the last surviving member of W. J. 





Davis Post, G. A. R. of West Concord. 
He was one of the oldest firemen in New 
England, having enrolled as a member of 
Cataract Engine Co., of West Concord, 
sixty-eight years ago, of which company 


he had been captain. He was a Mason 


and a member of the West Concord 
Congregational church. Aside from his 
daughter and five grandchildren, he 


leaves a sister, Miss Rebecca C. Abbott, 
and a brother, Andrew C. Abbott. 


JOHN G. M. GLESSNER 

John G, M. Glessner, born in Chicago, 
Ill., October 2, 1871; died in Concord, 
N. H. January 10, 1929. 

He was the son of John and Frances 
(Macbeth) Glessner, and was educated 
in the Chicago schools and at Harvard 
University. He came as a child with his 
parents to New Hampshire as a sum- 
mer and was later associated 
with his father, who established an es- 
tate known at “The Rocks’’, and where 


visitor, 


he himself had his home for more than 
He entered into the busi- 
ness life of the community, and engaged 


20 years past. 


actively in politics as a Republican, rep- 
resenting the town of Bethlehem several 
terms in the State Legislature, first in 
1913 and last in 1927. In 1915 he was 
appointed a member of the Board of 
State Institutions, 
served as Secretary of the Board. 


Trustees of and 

He was a trustee of the Littleton Sav- 
ings Bank. He was also a member of 
Wonolancet 
clubs of Concord and the St. Botolph 
club of Boston. 

Burial was at Bethlehem, where the 
funeral was held on Monday, January 


the Passaconaway and 


14, the services being conducted by 
Bishop John T. Dallas of the Episcopal 
church. Burial was in the village ceme- 
tery. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
formerly Miss Alice Hamblin, and at 
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one time Republican National Committee 
for New Hampshire; 
daughters, Elizabeth, Frances and Emily, 
and one son, John G. Glessner. 


woman three 


CHARLES W. GARLAND 

Charles W. Garland, born in Rye, N. 
H., April 6, 1843; died in Madera, 
California, December 12, 1928. 

He was the son of John C. and Eliza- 
beth (Speed) Garland, and in early 
youth went to Atchinson, Kansas where 
he engaged in the printing trade, but 
went to Salt Lake and later to 
California. Upon the outbreak of the 
Civil War the First 
Oregon Cavalry and served through the 
war. Subsequently he went to Colo- 
rado, and later to Texas, where at Jeffer- 
the 
newspaper, served in various county of- 
fices and became a major in the militia. 
He studied law, was admited to the bar, 
and became assistant district attorney. 
Subsequently he practiced law and pub- 
lished a newspaper in Arkansas City, 
Arkansas, where he was also judge of 
probate. He Oklahoma 
when the state was opened to settlement, 


soon 


he enlisted with 


son he established Jeffersonian 


removed to 


where he served in various official capa- 


cities; but removed to Madera, Cali- 
fornia, a few years ago. 

He is survived by a widow, a daugh- 
ter, a grandson and great-grandson. 


JAMES O. GERRY 

James O. Gerry, born in Stewartson, 
January 9, 1845; died in Madison, Jan- 
uary 17, 1929. 

He was the son of George W. and 
Mary (Mooney) Gerry and removed to 
Madison in early life, where he was ed- 
ucated in the public schools. He was a 
farmer, merchant and lumberman, a 
Democrat in politics, and long one of the 
leaders of the party in Carroll county. 


He served in various town offices, in 
the House of Representatives—the last 
time in 1927—as deputy sheriff and 
register of deeds, and in the State Sen- 
ate in 1911. He is survived by a 
widow, with whom he celebrated their 
52nd wedding anniversary, March 20, 
1928, and by three sons, Edwin J., Bert- 
will P. and Leon O. Gerry, the latter 
being deputy N. H. bank commissioner. 


MARY G. THORNE 

Mary G. Thorne, born in Tremont, 
Ill., April 8, 1852; died in Concord, N. 
H., January 19, 1929. 

She was the daughter of Nathaniel 
G. and Lesia Jane (Lovejoy) Nichols; 
was at Normal 
Bloomington, Ill., and married Deacon 
John C. Thorne, July 8, 1873, since which 
time her home has been in Concord, and 


educated University, 


she has been most active and prominent 
in religious, charitable and civic life. She 
was an active member of the First Con- 
gregational church; was for some years 
president of its Woman’s Board of For- 
eign Missions, and organized its Young 
Peoples Missionary Society, as well as 
its Y. M. C. A. Auxiliary and aided 
largely in raising funds for the Concord, 
Y. M. C. A. building. 
many years president of the Ladies 
Social Circle of the church; was presi- 
dent of the Concord Female Charitable 
Society from 1902 to 1905, president of 
the Concord Women’s Club, from 1915 
to 1917, and a life member and trustee 
of the New Hampshire Memorial Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. She was 
largely instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Concord Chapter of the Am- 
erican Red Cross, and of the Concord 
Friendly club. She represented the Con- 
cord Woman’s club at the Thirteenth 
Biennial Convention, in New York and 


She was for 
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was a member of the Forestry Com-_ the charity organization now the Family 
mittee of the N. H. Federation. She Welfare Society. 

was a member of the N. H. Historical She had been in ill health for some 
Society, the conference of Charities and time past. She is survived by her hus- 
Correction, the Society for the Protec- band, Deacon John C. Thorne, and an 
tion of N. H. Forests, the District Nurs- adopted daughter, Mrs. Elsie Thorne 
ing Association, the W. C. T. U., and Noyes. 


Man Lives 


DOROTHY LORD 


Did you ever look in the heart of a rose 
In the later part of June? 
Did you ever look at that same little flower 
When the frost has come too soon? 
Did you ever stop to think of its life, 
And how it strains toward the light? 


And when at last it reaches its prime 


It’s struck by a cruel wintry blight. 
Its life is the same as that of a man, 
In the early life—the bloom— 
And then the frost like evil that comes 
And hurries him on to his doom. 
But the man has his God and the love centered ‘round, 
While the rose has nothing and falls to the ground. 
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J.J. MOREAU & Son 


HARDWARE AND ROOFING 


1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 























McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag: Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 














Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















You've Planned To~- 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you've often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gatnbling with Fate itself. Many a 
man ‘has “put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD “i =t- N.-H. 


The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O: E. RicHaArpDSON, Prop, 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 












































EASTER 
Greeting Cards 


Scores of lovely new designs _ 
that are beautifully onginal 
and distinctive. Cards for 
friends, and every member 
of the family, and ranging in 
price from 


5c to 25c 





souts, LENDING LIBRARY citoren 


Your choice of hundreds of the newest and 
most popular Fiction of the year. 


CARDS, BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


STREET FLOOR 














. THE NEW 


= DEPARTMENT STORE 


872 ELM STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 


We Give and Redeem SGH Gold Stamps 
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